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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been untversally commented upon. We have recetved 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
bublish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson. Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
Ss ills, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 
Mande Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 


Josephine Yorke fanauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Sete Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, ha Sherwood 


Ellen Montejo, 


Teresa Carrefio, 
Lilian Olcott, 


Kellogg. Clara L.—2, Jove McCullough, 


Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, ini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Campanini. Boucicault, 

Lena Little Guadagnini. Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Palatka, James Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C, A. Cap 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein. Montegriffo, 
Fursch-Madi,—s, Del Puente, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Josefty Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, Mme. Julia Rive- King, Emil Scaria, 
Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 

Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, Meyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, Julius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Heinrich Marschner, Max Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, E. A, Lefebre, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 
William Courtney, Anton Udvardi, Fannie Hirsch, 

Josef Staudigl, Alcuin Blum, Michael Banner, 
Lulu Veling Toseph Koegel, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Dr fosé Godoy, F, W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro* Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carl Retter, Otto Sutro, 

Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Carl Faelten, 

Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt, Carl Millécker, 

§. E. Jacobsohn, W. Edward Heimendah!, Lowell Mason, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. Mme, Clemelli, Georges Bizet, 

1. O. Von Prochazka, Albert M. Bagby, John A. Broekhoven, 
Edvard Grieg W. Waugh Lauder, Edgar H. Sherwood 
Eugene D. Albert. Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Ponchielli, 

Lili Lehmann Mendelssohn, Edith Edwards, 
William Candidus, Hans von Biilow, Carrie Hun-King. 
Franz Koeisel, Clara Schumann Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Leandro Campanari, Toachim, Verdi, 


Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Tohann Svendsen, 


Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 


Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone 
Amy Sherwin 


Barton, 


Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges. Anton Dvorak, 
Achille Errani, A. A, Stanley, Saint-Saens, 
Kine Ludwig I I, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
C. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. Jules J q 


Harns Richter, 

Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

William Mason. 


Charles Fradel, 

F.mil Sauer, 

Jesse Bartlett Davis, 
Dory Burmeister-Petersen, 


Henry Schradieck, 
John F. Luther 

John F. Rh« 
Wilhelm Gericke, 


des, 





HE offices of THE MusicaL COURIER have been 

enlarged by the addition of an extensive room 

which now gives us ample space for our increased 

business and the growing number of visitors who find 
it in their interests to call upon us. 
————— 


ITH the release of the redoubtable Schnaebeles 
from the fangs of the German police, the French 
spirit of revenge seems to have been so far appeased 
that Lamoureaux last night could risk the first perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin” in Paris, The event took place at 
precisely the same hour at which this journal goes to 
press, and we can not therefore in this issue give our 
readers more extended notice of it. Knowing, however, 
that the house had long been sold out and that the per- 
formance had been carefully prepared and thoroughly 
rehearsed, we have no hesitancy in predicting for it the 
greatest possible artistic as well as financial success, 
despite politics and the Parisians’ well-known grudge 
against Wagner. 
HE Douste sisters, two promising but as yet neither 
ripe nor important young pianists, have lately ap- 
peared in concerts in New York and Boston, under the 
management of the Chickering Musical Bureau of Bos- 
ton. Concerning this bureau these young artists are 
publishing some slanderous statements which should 
not pass unanswered, as they malign a thorough'y honest 
pair of gentlemen engaged in conducting a legitimate 
business with professional musicians. Because of un- 
fortunate bookkeeping the bureau may have been found 
faulty, and through this circumstance the young ladies, 
aided by an idle father, found something on which ap- 
parently they could rest charges. That the bureau paid 
the sum demanded by the Douste sisters, to satisfy their 
fullest claim, is, we believe, true, not without protest 
however (as in equity the bureau had put them under 
great obligations), but in order to end the matter. Why 
the subject should be reopened at this time is explained 
only as it seems to give the Douste sisters some in- 
fluence with charitably inclined persons (some of whom 
we could name among our personal acquaintances whose 
hearts and purse-strings have thus been played upon), 
and to supply the young artists with some gratuitous 
advertising at the expense of reputable men who toiled 
incessantly to provide business for them. 


R. EDMUND C. STANTON’S departure for Ger- 
M many on the Saale last Wednesday will have for 
consequence the re-engagement of Anton Seidl as first 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera-House. The fact 
has long since been published in these columns, and we 
are glad to be able to add that this time the conditions 
of Mr. Seidl’s engagement will not only financially, but 
also from an artistic standpoint, be more to the great 
conductor's liking than were the restrained ones under 
which he was laboring the last two seasons. A move- 
ment is also on foot among several of the members of 
the Philharmonic Society to elect Anton Seid] conduc- 
tor of our venerable and foremost orchestral institution 
in the place of Theodore Thomas. As the dividends of 
the society, however, this year netted each member the 
acceptable sum of $225 for six concerts and public 
rehearsals, the monetary satisfaction derived from this 
fact may have something to do with the result of the 
election, and although there can be no doubt that with 
the hit Seidl made with his three symphonic concerts, 
and his present great popularity, he would draw 
just as great a public, if not a greater one, than does 
Thomas’s still potent name, the members may not be 
inclined to try experiments, and may stick to their old 
leader. This is a question for the future, however. 

As for Mr. Stanton’s intentions, it is asserted on good 
authority that he will strive to engage Miss Therese 
Malten, of Dresden, and Mrs. Marcella Sembrich. The 
latter, who is well and favorably remembered from her 
fine performances here under the Abbey Italian opera 
management four seasons ago, and who is one of the 
finest musicians among living prima donnas, has since 
then developed remarkably, and is now undoubtedly one 
of the greatest of soprano singers. Such, at least, would 
recent Berlin, Vienna and Dresden criticisms lead us to 
believe. At present Mrs. Sembrich, who is under con- 
tract for six months of every year for the next five years 
with the Vienna Court Opera, is gaining laurels and 
ducats at the Brussels Monnaie Theatre, where the 
enormous success of Wagner's ‘‘ Die Walkiire” has ne- 
cessitated a prolongation of the original season, and 
where Mrs. Sembrich is appearing on the intermediate 
nights when “ Die Walkiire ” is not given, as Lucia, Ro- 
sina, and in some Mozart operas, in which latter she is 
said to be inimitable. 

Miss Malten, on the other hand, will be remembered 





by everyone who visited Bayreuth last summer as a 
most handsome Kundry and /solde, and at the same time 
one of the finest of vocalists and the possessor of a beau- 
tiful dramatic soprano voice. Both ladies will form most 
welcome and valuable members of next season’s opera 
in German at the Metropolitan Opera-House, 


T would seem that a recent criticism of ours upon 
“ Lady Godiva,” a piano composition by a Brooklyn 
gentleman, has somewhat annoyed the author. He has 
written us a lengthy letter which contains an elaborate 
explanation of his work, and we frankly confess that it 
would, in our opinion, have been better to have sent the 
explanation with the composition, Of course, Mr. X. (as 
we will call him) quotes Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony 
as a shining example of descriptive music, and puts this 
poser of a question: “Is music mathematical, demons- 
trative, logical ? Can it definitely express any given idea 
or emotion?” 

We do not propose to worry the patience of our 
readers by giving an exhaustive answer to this little 
query, but we will say that descriptive music (so called) 
must contain the elements of non-success, for o one has 
yet succeeded in comprehending the intention of a composer 
when that composer failed or omitted to define the same. 
This ought to settle the question, and, in reality, does 
settle it. Mr. Higgins, for example, composes a work 
which is supposed to depict a sea-voyage with its attend- 
ant agreeabilities and disagreeabilities. If Mr. Higgins 
can hypnotize us so that we hear with his ears and think 
with his brain, it is all right; but if we are not en rapport 
with Higgins we fail to connect, as it were; and we 
further hazard the opinion that if Mendelssohn's exquis- 

e “Midsummer's Night Dream” music had not been 
thus designated, no one would have divined the author's 
purpose. 

We are expending more time—not to mention ink— 
upon this matter than it seemingly deserves, but we are 
sincerely anxious to prick the bubble of descriptive mu- 
sic. We do not intend any reflection upon Mr. X., whom 
we know to be a physician of excellent attainments, but 
the idea is illogical and absurd, and we need hardly say 
that no composer can spend the time to write personal 
suggestions to each individual who shall essay his works. 

We remember suggesting in the above-mentioned 
article that a certain chromatic passage might refer to 
“Peeping Tom.” Mr. X. scorns this idea, and writes 
that he “spurned even to give him the cheap device of 
the chromatic scale.” So much for our effort to com- 
prehend the composer’s plan without the aid of a map 
or chart; and, on the heels of Mr. X.’s unkind fling at 
the harmless chromatic scale, he coolly informs us that 
the passage referred to “rather indicates the faint and 
dizzy state of the lady at the close of her ride;” and so 
it would seem that Mr. X. is quite willing to employ the 
“cheap device” in the heroine’s case, but spurns it in 
the case of the “low churl.” There seems to be an 
inconsistency here, somehow, but possibly this, also, is 
susceptible of extended explanation. 

We have treated this matter with entire frankness and 
with no intention of wounding the amcur propre of 
Mr. X. Weare, in fact, indebted to him for this oppor- 
tunity of explaining our views anent “ descriptive music.” 











THE M. T. N. A. AT 1NDIANAPOLIS. 


O our friends of the Indianapolis press know how 
unseemly it is to exhibit bad temper? We write 
on a sunshiny Sunday, in which all of nature visible from 
our metropolitan office windows invites one to amiabil- 
ity and to a draught of the milk of human kindness. 
Being prevented by our Hoosier friends from going to 
church, we propose to do a little preaching ourselves. 
For our first lesson we read a chapter from the Indian 
apolis ews, as follows: 


Weall look forward to the Music Teachers’ Convention here with eager- 
ness and with great hopes for its success, and nothing that Indianapolis 
can do to aid it will be left undone, we trust and believe. In the way of 
saying that Indianapolis has sufficient taste and knowledge concerning 
things musical, it is pertinent to notice the comments of the New York 
Musica Courter in attacking the complaint that a New York orchestra 
was employed for this festival to the exclusion of home musicians, To this 
we have now nothing to say and do not care to indulge in criticism of it, 
but Tue Musica Courter aforesaid goes outside of this and ray thus: 

Is there a genes ee symphony orch in Indi lis? Is there a 
conductor of s' — works there? No. Mr. Van der Stucken will 
demonstrate to the music-loving people of lndionegete of how much 
worth such an institution is, and his orchestra wi ve a i oe onl to 
pears who are probably accustomed to hear small af rs RX 

rass bands only. 

No, there is not a“ permanent symphony orchestra” here, but there 
most emphatically is a conductor of symphonic works here, and he is the 
same Mr. Barus whom this musical paper in another place speaks of as 
perhaps being ‘‘ able to satisfy the veterans of the late war”’ in the rendi- 
tion of music. It is as manifestly absurd to argue Mr. Barus’s ability, or 
that of anyone else, as it is to argue the possession of qualities that make a 
gentleman. But an appeal to the record is not out of place, and we sug- 
gest that Mr, Barus was “ conducting symphonic works,” probably, before 
the writer of that paragraph was born. He was the leader of a musical 
orgaaization (the union of German singing societies) which, in point of 
merit, may, we think, without presumption, fairly challenge place beside 
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the Music Teachers’ Society, and he is to-day doing work somewhat above 
that of a solo cornetist or trombonist, this New York Musicat Courter to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Furthermore, our musical festival here 
last year was not an agglomeration of parlor “ artists,’’ who only sang 
“ John Brown’s Body” and ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia" for the delec- 
tation of veterans, although they did gladly chorus anything to warm the 
cockles of an old soldier's heart. They were an assemblage of people who 
knew music as well possibly as the editor of Tux Musicat Courter, and 
they rendered werks which speak for themselves. We invite the editor 
aforesaid to a study of the program of that music festival. It was of 
such quality and rendered in such a way as to extort the heartiest praise 
from such an artist as Lilli Lehmann. We do not, as we said, take issue 
with the engagement of a New York orchestra for this festival, but we do 
resent emphatically the cockneyish notion that we know nothing here 
about music, and that our ears are first to be ravished by the harmony that 
Mr. Van der Stucken will produce. And to the point, even at the risk of 
betraying ignorance, we ask who in the name of Euterpe is Mr. Van der 
Stucken? (Is it spelled correctly?) Out here we have heard of various 
musicians, residing East and West, who have attained distinction in vari- 
ous manifestations of the art, but we confess that Mr. Van der Stucken 
rises for the first time on our vision as a star among the others who con- 
tribute to the music of the spheres. Indianapolis will gladly welcome the 
music teachers and do its best to have them remember the city with pleas- 
ure, but it does not look to them as monopolizing the music of the world 
nor expect to receive from them the revelations which the animals got 
from Orpheus. 


Thus endeth the first lesson. 





lowing chapter : 

The New York Musicat Covurigr discusses an interview had with Mr. 
Cameron, of this city, in which this gentleman complained that a foreign 
orchestra had been engaged for the musical festival. 
amiable manner the journal in question remarks; ‘‘ Is there a conductor of 
ies in Indianapolis? No! Mr. Van der Stucken will show the 





symp 
Indianapoli 


brass band. Patriotism and art do not always run side by side, and 
although Professor Barus, of Indianapolis, may be able to satisfy a conven- 


tion of veterans, it is a very different matter when one is dealing with a | 


meeting of musicians, &c."" We have never met anything more ridiculous. 
These conceited fools in the East,who think that they have eaten all culture 


with spoons, seem to look upon the West as a backwoods. We confess that | 
we know as little of Mr. Van der Stucken as the aforementioned musical | 


journal seems to know of Mr. Barus and other Indianapolis conductors ; 
and as we have already heard Thomasonian and Damroschonian music 
here, the “ revelation” might fall a little short. The music that will be 
offered may please us, but it will scarcely astonish us. It remains a ques- 
tion whether Mr. Barus, given the necessary forces, cannot accomplish as 
much as that Van der Stucken, and Mr. Barus is not by any means the only 
such force that we have here. We also have very good musicians here, 
though not in sufficient number for an enterprise like the coming one. We 
are by no means of the opinion that the average American piano teacher 
and piano pounder is a musical genius and a musical critic. We by no 
means live in the backwoods, and if we are to have a revelation something 
else than a New York orchestra will be necessary. 

Dearly beloved—The text runs all through the two 
lessons, but before we take up the merits of the case we 
wish to direct your attention to the heinousness of tell- 
ing fibs in German, 

In the 21st chapter of Revelations, 8th verse, liars are 
consorted with divers unsavory persons whose destination 
is graphically set forth as “ the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone.” For the benefit of our peppery 
friend of the 7rzbune we quote part of the passage in the 
very excellent translation made by one Luther: “ Und 
allen Liignern, derer Theil wird seyn in dem Pfuhl der 
mit Feuer und Schwefel brennet.” A virtuous tribune 
snould proclaim only the truth, of which there is very 
little in the statement of what THE MUSICAL COURIER 
said anent the Indianapolis orchestra business. It still 
seems to us to have cogency and propriety, and we print 
the passages for the purpose of contrast with the garbled 
version of the 7rébune: 

Is there a permanent symphony orchestra in Indianapolis? 
conductor of symphonic works there? No. 

Mr. Van der Stucken will demonstrate to the music-loving people of In- 
dianapolis of how much worth such an institution is, and his orchestra will 
prove a revelation to people who are probably accustomed to hear 
small theatre orchestras and brass bands only. Patriotism and art do not 
run in parallel columns,and while Professor Barus, of Indianapolis, may 
be able to satisfy veterans of the late war, his “ home talent” may not be 
able, either in quantity or quality, to satisfy a convention of musicians 
gathered from all sections of the Union to hear orchestral and choral 
works. 

To the English writer, as well as to the German, we 
would say that there is a familiar quotation to the effect 
that not to know of some people is to argue oneself un- 
known. It is scarcely a certificate of ability to discuss a 
purely artistic question for one boastfully to proclaim 
ignorance of the personality of Mr. Van der Stucken. 
Whoever does so by that very tgken writes himself down 
as one who has paid absolutely no attention to the musi- 
cal affairs of the metropolis of the New World, and one of 
the foremost musical cities of the whole world for the 
last three years, the most active period in New York’s 
musical history. It is to announce that the writer does 
not know the name of the man who, by the confession 
of press and profession, has done more than any other to 


Is there a 


advance the very cause for which the concerts have | 


been made part of the M. T. N. A. scheme. It is to 
plead ignorance of the projector and conductor of the 
Novelty Concerts of 1884 and 1885, and the Chickering 
Hall Symphonic Concerts of 1886 and 1887. It is to ad- 
mit having failed to take note of events which the musi- 
cal press of Europe, as well as America, has eagerly 
diseussed ; events, moreover, which .owed their occur- 
rence to the energy, enterprise, enthusiasm and ability 


For the second we ren- 
der into the vernacular from the Indiana 7rzbune (a 
newspaper printed in choice Hoosier German) the fol- 


In an extremely 


tans what a symphony orchestra is, and his orchestra will appear 
to be a revelation to the people, who are accustomed only to hearing a 


of Mr. Van der Stucken, a native-born American, who, 
it seems, has had the singular good tortune to win dis- 


tinction in the capitals of Europe without even making 


his name known to,the intelligent writers for the Indian- 
apolis press. If our friend who is solicitous about the 
spelling of Mr. Van der Stucken’s name will take the 
trouble to refer to his New York files, he will 
make the surprising discovery that that gentleman 
has been talked about quite as much, if not more 
than Mr. Theodore Thomas during the last three years. 

So much for Mr. Van der Stucken’s personality, We 
do not think that it would be altogether culpable not to 
know Mr. Barus, but truth compels us to say that, find- 
ing it convenient to know something about other local- 
lities than our own, holding, in fact, such knowledge 
essential to the intelligent performance of the duties of 
a journalist, we do happen to know considerable about 
Mr. Barus, and that we feel toward him such a degree 
of personal respect and esteem that we do not care to 
drag the question of his abilities any further into this con- 
troversy than his would-be friends compel us. The ig- 
norance of the champions of local Indianapolis talent 
is in nothing more flagrant than in their comparison of 
German singing society festivals and Grand Army re- 
unions with a convention of music teachers met for the 
purpose of discussing educational methods, striving for 
the advancement of the standard of their profession and 
incidentally of encouraging the composition of music by 
American musicians, by enabling them to hear it per- 
| formed. Mr. Van der Stucken’s claims to the position 
| which he has been invited to occupy in Indianapolis 
| would be good against any other conductor, by virtue of 
what he has done at his own risk in this direction, if he 
were not the admirable conductor that he is. 

But the determining fact in the matter is that no good 
would be accomplished by the concerts of the M. T. N. 
A. if they were not placed on the highest possible plane 
ot excellence. The spirit of the disgruntled Indianapolis 
writers and musicians is not patriotic at all, but only 
sordid and selfish. If local patriotism alone inspired 
them they would rejoice that their music-teachers were 
to have an opportunity to hear American compositions 
played by a trained orchestra, and the Hoosier cornet- 
ists, trombonists, and others who feel themselves so full 
of musical genius, would recognize that a bright day is 
coming to them when the compositions of their com- 
patriots enlist the efforts and abilities of leaders and 
organizations devoted the year round to high-class 
music. It is deplorable that Indianapolis has no perma- 
nent symphonic orchestra, but in this respect she is one 
with all the cities of the country, half a dozen excepted, 
and need not feel humiliated. Let her go to work to 
encourage orchestral music and some day she will be as 
independent even of Thomas and Damrosch as she feels 
herself to be of Van der Stucken. As for the “ cockney- 
ism” “conceited folly’’ with which we are charged, it 
ought to bea sufficient answer to that which deserves 
no answer, being mere billingsgate, that we have done 
nothing more than to defend the propriety of the 
engagement of a man born in Texas to conduct some 
concerts to be given before the cultured and fastidious 
public of Indianapolis. We commend our esteemed 
contemporaries to the gracious and benignant influence 
of that spirit of good-will and affectionate forbearance 
which streams in with the sunlight on this blessed 
Sabbath day. Amen. 














Communication. 
New York, April 29, 1887. 
Editors of The Musical Courier : 
IDICULE is conceded to be the only weapon that ignor- 
ance can successfully handle. All educational work having for its ob- 
ject the wider dissemination of musicai knowledge and the advancement of any 
| art or science should receive the sober, fair and honest consideration of all 
| intelligent thinkers, I solicit the opinion of such as regards the kindergarten 
system recently illustrated in but a limited way in your valuable journal of 
the 2oth inst. The stale wit of “X.Y. Z.” in your last issue, however, 
smells of the arena of the circus, Low minds assimilate with the fleas he 
mentions, and are as difficult to open as his fleas are to catch, even to cram 
an ordinary idea down. Such unfortunate people should have our pity, for, 
as a rule, in their effortsto‘* step upon” others they generally find they 
have stepped upon their own toes. “ X. Y, Z.”’ should endeavor to raise the 
dignity of the profession by honest effort to do what he can to elevate it, 
and, if not able or willing to do it, not to throw mud at others who are at- 
tempting to do so, I infer by his initials that he is at the foot of the ABC 
class. 
Trusting you will please give this reply as conspicuous a place as 
“X.Y. Z.’s,” I am, gentlemen, Your very obedient servant, 
G, Bertini De Wier, 














——A great deal of interest has been lately excited in Vi- 
, enna by a discovery that a grand-niece of Mozart was living in the 
city in a state of destitution bordering on starvation. The lady 

has for some time been living on half a crown a week. Recently 
she applied to the intendant of the Opera for relief, when the fact 
of her existence and condition became known. There was a con- 
siderable surplus left from the Mozart memorial fund which will 


Frank Taft. 
R. FRANK TAFT, the popular organist, was 
born in East Bloomfield, a small village in Western New 
York, March 22, 1861. At an early age he showed an unusual 
talent for the organ, and this possible road to future distinction being 
realized by his parents he was given the opportunity to study with 
George H. Bangs, musical director of Genesee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary, Lima, N. Y., where he entered in the fallof 1876 and re- 
mained three years, during which time he made rapid progress, 
and on finishing the course at this school was encouraged by all 
musical friends to continue in the study of music. 

William H. Sherwood’s Normal Institute being held in Canan- 
daigua during the summer of 1379, and having associated with 
him some of the most noted talent in America, offered a rare treat 
for Mr. Taft, who attended all the concerts and lectures, besides 
studying the organ with Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organ 
virtuoso, 

Mr. Eddy took a great interest in his young pupil and induced 
him to go to Chicago for a course of study at the Hershey School 
of Musical Art, of which he was director. It was here that 
Mr. Taft acquired what has since proved such a delight to all who 
have heard him play. 

Shortly after reaching Chicago he was engaged as organist of 
Wabash Avenue Methodist church, where he played to the satis- 
faction of all. This led to a similar engagement at Trinity Church, 
where he continued until leaving the city. 

In study Mr, Taft was a faithful and conscientious worker, 
often practising ten hours a day besides the time devoted to the 
study of theory. 

He played at numerous concerts in Chicago, and established 
for himself an enviable reputation as a concert performer. 

Mr. Taft came to New York in the fall of 1882, and, after 
playing at the Church of the Epiphany a short time, went to St. 
Matthew's Episcopal Church, Jersey City, for one year, but, after 
playing there about six months, very flattering overtures were 
made to him from the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
one of the wealthiest and most aristocratic churches in Brooklyn. 
The position was accepted, and he commenced in this new field 
at the expiration of the year in Jersey City, and still continues 
playing there. A Roosevelt organ was constructed for this 
church in 1885, which is considered one of the finest church or- 
gans in America, and Mr. Taft has won the most cordial enco- 
miums of competent critics by his magnificent performances on 
this instrument in the church service and at the recitals that he 
has given there. His success and popularity as a concert organ- 
ist are too well known to call for further comment. His picture 
adorns our frontis page to-day. 








Mr. Keidel, a New York musician well known and 
respected in Buffalo, proves to be in a quiet way a philanthropist 
who accomplishes a vast amount of good in a most unostentatious 
manner. Some time ago the projectors of a Buffalo charity that has 
been establishing a country home, where tired men and children 
could enjoy the green fields and the lake, received a gift of a dozen 
hammocks. Not until lately was the name of the giver known, 
but it proves to be Mr. Keidel. Musicians are supposed to be 
rather a grasping class, but it is to be doubted if there is a pro- 
fession that can show a better record of good deeds.—Suffalo 


Courier. 
_ 





A complimentary concert to Mr. A. Primrose, violin- 
ist, was given in Steck Hail on Friday evening last by the follow- 
ing artists: Miss Marian Macdaniel, soprano; Miss Adelaide 
Foresman, contralto; Miss Hortense Hibbard, pianiste; Mr. 
Frederick Jameson, tenor; Mr. B. H. August Hofmann, violin- 
ist, and Mr, Paul Ambrose, accompanist. The concert created 
an agreeable impression, as the separate numbers of an interest- 
ing program were carefully prepared and executed. The Misses 
Hibbard and Foresman, as also Mr. Jameson and Mr. Primrose, 
have frequently appeared before the New York public. Miss 
Macdaniel has a sympathetic, youthful soprano voice, which gives 
promise of a good future. The young lady is a pupil of Mrs, 
Anna Lankow. 


<o 
Patti’s performance to-night will, no doubt, witness 
some examples of self-sacrifice which, if generally known, would 
make interesting additions to the *‘ Book of Martyrs.” I have 
heard of families in which the eagerness to be present at the first 
performance of the diva was only equaled by the indifference to 
what that performance was to be. To be able to say that they 
were present at such an expensive entertainment is a satisfaction 
for some persons beyond the richest strains that ever floated from 
the throat of a great singer. It is a sort of social stock in trade, 
and the fact that a sacrifice of the comforts of life might have to 
be made for such an indulgence would enhance its value in the 
estimate of those who endured it. One getsa vivid idea of the 
marketable value of a superb voice from the price which it com- 
mands at the opera, and, in a large view, there is nothing to com- 
plain of in the fact that nature and art can exact such a pecuniary 
tribute to their claims. The only regret regarding this range of 
prices is that it shuts out many zealous lovers of music, while let- 
ting in many persons whose chief enjoyment in the performance 
is that they are abundantly able to afford it. When a seat in the 
family circle costs two dollars, there will inevitably be some de- 
votees of opera who will spare this sum from more urgent needs. 

I am in hopes that among the benevolent societies of the future 
there will be one to equalize the differences in income and taste, 

and enable every person to whom fine music is a necessity to enjoy 

it at the expense of the rich who have no appreciation of its at- 








be employed for her relief. 


tractions.—Boston Post. 
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MajoR INNES RANDOLPH.—Maior Innes Randolph, 
musical and dramatic critic of the Baltimore American, died on 
Wednesday, aged fifty years. He was the father of Harold 
Randolph, the talented young pianist, whose performance has 
been referred to in these columns. Mr. Randolph was a great 
lover of good music and a gentleman. 

He SUDDENLY SKIPPETH.—Galassi, of the Patti Opera 
Company—if the organization deserves the title of opera company 
—left for Europe suddenly last Saturday, about three weeks be- 
fore the end of his contract term. Much gossip and conjecture 
exist in Third-ave. circles as to the cause of his rapid retirement, 
but the matter is of itself so insignificant that we have not even 
attempted to inquire into the act. 

Mr. HinRICHS GETS THE FIRST.—We quote from the 
San Francisco Argonaut; ‘* Theodore Thomas was reputed to 
have said, the last time he revisited San Francisco, that he was 
perfectly willing to come, although he knew himself to be per- 
sonally unpopular, because San Francisco genuinely loved music. 
This time he wears a constant smile on his face, as though sat- 
isfied that it now loves him. It does like him better than it did, 
but still the first encore of the season came under Gustave Hin- 
richs’ baton.” 

Mr. PROCHAZKA’S PURCHASE.—The full details of the 
purchase of the Aeynote, by Mr. J. O. Von Prochazka, from the 
printer of the paper (who was the real owner); the legal docu- 
ments that were issued for certain peculiar reasons; the condition 
of the paper at the time of the transfer, &c., would, had all these 
events happened some time ago, have made interesting reading. 
At the present time a recital of these events is of no special im- 
portance. Mr. Prochazka will issue the paper regularly every 
month, no doubt with success. Frederic Archer will be the or- 
gan editor—not the editor of the organ. 

AUS DER OHE AND A PHILADELPHIA CRITIC.—The 
Philadelphia ews sent its sporting editor to write up a concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in writing about Miss 
Aus der Ohe he got off the following: ‘* Her figure, hands and 
arms are masculine and powerful. The development of her del- 
toid muscles was extraordinary. From the audience it looked as 
large as a boxer’s biceps. Naturally, with such a physical or- 
ganization, she could master the extraordinary difficulties of a 
Liszt concerto, which no pianist ever played perfectly. Above 
all, her confidence in her mastery was apparent, and at her hands, 
or rather from her shoulder, hitting almost cyclopean difficulties 
seemed easy.” 

THEY ALL SAIL AT ONCE,—The City of Rome, which 
left these shores last Wednesday for Liverpool, took a number of 
musical people to the other side. All these sailed: Mrs. Belle 
Cole, Mrs. Bulkley-Hills, Michael Banner and Mr. Perugini 
Marshall Wilder was also on board and so was Mrs. Frank 
Leslie. 

THE ATLANTA MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.—The Atlanta 
Musical Association gave the second concert of the season on 
April 25 at De Give’s Opera-House, under the direction of Sumner 
Salter. following artists assisted: Mrs. Mary Turner 
Salter, Soprano; Mrs, Constantin Sternberg, contralto; Mr. 
Alex. W. Smith, tenor; Mr. Stephen A. Ryan, basso; Master 
Stuart MacLean, soprano; Mr, Alfred J. Wurn, violin; Mr. 
Paul De Give, violin; Mr. Adolph Wurm, viola, and Mr. Emile 
The third concert will take place during this 


rhe 


Bischoff, ‘cello. 
month. 

HELP ALONG THE TALENT.—What can be done to 
assist a young lady of extraordinary talent, whose friends are, 
however, without means, to procure her a musical education? 
Under very unfavorable circumstances she has already developed 
much ability as a pianist, has ambition and application and 
would undoubtedly become a leading pianiste were an opportunity 
for study offered her. Anyone inclined to perform a noble act 
in a worthy cause may address THE MusicAL Courier Chicago 
office, 148 State-st., for any further information relating to this 
subject. 

BOWMAN.—Mr. E. M. Bowman, the eminent organist, 
took leave of the congregation of the Second Baptist Church, of 
St. Louis, Mo., last Sunday with a special “service of song.” 
The ehurch was beautifully decorated with cut-flowers and potted 
plants. There were 2,500 people present, the house being 
** jammed ” an hour before service began, and, of course, thou- 
sands could not get nearer than the street. With the windows 
open (it being warm in St. Louis), the two streets and side yard 
made good places to hear for all but softer portions, and these 
were duly improved. The Rev. Dr, Boyd treated his address in 
a novel and beautiful method, regarding the whole as “‘ The Tarp 
of Praise" and each subdivision as one of the strings which he 
would place on this harp and which the choir would be asked to 
strike in the musical illustration at the close of each part. 

ALBONI.—The once celebrated contralto Alboni offered 
to sing at the translation of Rossini’s remains. The offer was de- 
clined, not on the ground that the vocalist had lost her voice, but 
because the Italian Roman Catholics deem it impious that a lady 
should sing in church. 

ELSoN.—Mr. Louis C. Elson has just completed a course 
of lectures on musical topics, which, while not as erudite and 
scholastic as those given last year by Professor Paine, and cover- 
ing different ground, have been of a noteworthy character, de- 
manding a great amount of preparation, which, in these days of 





reluctant recognition on the part of the public of labor of this 
sort, has doubtless gone unheeded, save by the decent few; but 
a man can take the greatest possible satisfaction from such 
occupation ; the results are the right sort of legacy to hand down. 
—Boston Evening Traveller. ' 

TREBELLI AND MUSIN.—Mrs. Trebelli and Ovide Musin, 
after a successful tournée in California and British Columbia, 
arrived here on Sunday. They have been engaged for a number 
of concerts by L. M. Ruben and will sail for Europe the end of 
this month. 

LANKOW.—Mrs. Anna Lankow, the eminent contralto, 
who is one of the best musicians and possesses one of the richest 
and most sympathetic voices at present in this country, has been 
offered a position in one of the first churches in this city. 

DUTTEN.—Miss Jennie Dutten, the well-known Chicago 
soprano, who has been engaged for Dr. Armitage’s church in 
this city, will sing the soprano solo part in Max Bruchs’s ‘‘ Frith- 
jof,” to be performed at the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
May 7. 


BENSBERG.—Miss Kate Bensberg, late of the National 
Opera Company, who made her first appearance here in Goetze’s 
** Taming of the Shrew,” has organized a grand English opera 
company, consisting of ‘‘four members” and is playing ‘* Bo- 
hemian Girl,” “Fra Diavolo” and ‘* Martha,” minus chorus, &c., 
in the far West. 

PINNER.—Miss Carlotta Pinner, soprano, who was en- 
gaged by that magnificent, well-organized company, the Anierican 
(now National) Opera Company, and discharged before she made 
her appearance, has been engaged for a two months’ English 
opera season under Manager Sam Fort, of Albaugh’s Opera- 
House, Washington. 

ALAMEDO.—Anita Alamedo, under which pseudonym is 
hidden the name of Miss Annie E. Gleason, of San Francisco, 
made a successful début at Lonigo, in Venice, on the 14th inst., 
as Amina, in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” She is a pupil of Mr. Albert 
Visetti. The Italian press pronounces her voice phenomenal, of 
a most vibrative and sympathetic quality. 

GIURI.—Maria Giuri, the premiere danseuse, who was 
one of the few attractions of the National Opera Com- 
pany, and left it because it was in arrears with her salary, 
has refused three excellent offers from«Mr. E. G. Gilmore, the 
Kiralfy Brothers and from Mr. Edmund C. Stanton of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera-House, as assoluta. She prefers to return to 
her sunny Italy. 

ADAMS.—Miss Teresina Adams, a young American so- 
prano, who has been one of the fortunate Americans who for the 
last three years has been engaged at provincial theatres in Italy, 
has arrived In her native city, Boston. 

SALTO.—Eugenio Salto, the tenor, who appeared in this 
city with the unfortunate Angelo Opera Company, has met with 
success in Florence, where he appeared in ‘* Faust” and ‘* Gioc- 
cinda,” 

PAULINE OR PATTI.—Rafael Joseffy relates the follow- 
ing: I was annoyed and amused by a little incident which oc- 
curred at the Metropolitan Opera-House last week on a Patti 
night. The great and only Adelina had just finished the 
jewel aria in ‘‘ Faust;” the enthusiasm and applause of the enor- 
mous and fashionable audience had hardly ceased when an usher, 
with an important air, strode down the middle aisle and ap- 
proached two country cousins with the request to show their seat 
checks. 

‘* Certainly,” said one of them. 

** Yes,” said the usher, ‘‘ this is all very well ; but you have got 
in the wrong house. You belong in the theatre across the way.” 

‘“We do, do we? We bought these tickets at the cigar 
stand in our hotel and we don’t propose to be hustled out of them 
by you or anyone else, We have come to see ‘ Erminie,’ and we 
propose to see it out.” 

A titter was then observed by the ladies who accompanied the 
the usher and expected to take possession of the seats occupied 
by our ‘‘ Erminie” friends. 

The usher then endeavored to explain to them that the door- 
tender had made a mistake. 

‘* Well, but is not this ‘ Erminie’ that they are singing ?” 

“No!” 

‘*What! And that was not Pauline Hall who sang just now?” 

‘No, that was Patti,” responded the usher. 

‘*I thought it could not be Pauline Hall,” said one of the art 
critics. ‘‘ Pauline’s middle register is more extensive and she 
does not wear so many clothes.” 

“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ and she sings a darned side better.” 

With threats of vengeance on the usher our friends left for the 
theatre vis-a-vis. 

C. N. ALLEN ON TROWBRIDGE’S “ EMMANUEL.”—The 
following letter by Mr. C. N. Allen speaks for itself : 

Boston, March 28, 1887. 
J. EB. Trowbridge, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir—I am glad to learn that there is a prospect of repeating 
your oratorio at Newton. Its first presentation gave such unqualified pleas- 
ure to the large audience, and was also so enjoyed by the soloists and orches- 
tra, that I am sure a second perf will be wel It seems to me 
that your desire to produce an oratorio of moderate difficulty, suitable for 
small choruses and singing clubs, musical conventions, &c., has been admir- 
ably carried out. The arias are melodic and the concerted numbers for solo 
voices especially interesting ; the choruses sufficiently long to test, but not 
te fatigue a chorus, and the music throughout suits the sacred character of 
the Saviour’s life on earth, and brings out the strong points of the libretto, 
extracted as it is faithfully from the Bible truth. The scoring for the in- 
struments is especially well done, and the work can be played with effect by 








an orchestra of ten, but by adding to the strings and making the whole 
about fifteen the general result will be greatly increased and better support 
given to the chorus, 

I do not doubt that your work will find its sphere of usefulness and become 
widely used when its consistent character (which is in keeping with the plan 
you formed at the outset) and its musical effectiveness are known, With my 
hearty good wishes, I am yours very truly, Cuartes N. ALLEN. 

DILTHEY.—Miss Minnie Dilthey, the charming little 
soprano, who will be remembered as the Amor in last year’s per- 
formances of Gluck’s ‘* Orpheus,” by the International—beg 
pardon, National Opera Company, is now a memberof the Emma 
Abbott English Opera troupe and has met with considerable artis- 
tic success in such important roles as Fi4ina in ‘‘ Mignon,” 
Amina in ‘‘ Sonnambula,” Ariine in ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” &c. The 
Western press praises the young lady’s sympathetic organ, good 
vocal training and her histrionic abilities. The Abbott Company, 
who extended their Western circuit as far as San Francisco and 
almost everywhere drew good houses, have lately appeared in 
Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and will close their present 
season at Washington on the 7th inst. 

McGUCKIN.—The London Figare announces that the 
popular tenor Mr. Barton McGuckin signed an engagement 
with Mr. Carl Rosa for the London season, which will begin at 
Drury Lane on the 3oth inst., and also that Mr. McGuckin has 
undertaken to sing the principal! tenor parts in Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” and Mr. Corder’s new opera, ‘‘ Nordisa.” It is further as- 
serted that McGuckin will renew his contract with Carl Rosa for 
next season, so that it would seem idle talking of his appearing 
here with the National Opera Company, even if that institution 
should still be counted among the living next season, a fact 
which we are very much inclined to doubt. 

GROVE-BENNETT.—It is great fun to read the conflicting 
opinions on the proper number which the great C major sym- 
phony by Schubert should bear, especially from the pens of the 
program analysts of London. Mr. Grove, with the enthusiasm 
of a discoverer and investigator, says it should be No. 10; Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, with suave dignity and imperturbable counte- 
nance, says “* Prove it.” In the Breitkopf & Hartel catalogue of 
Schubert’s works it is styled No. 7. But then none of the mem- 
bers of the great German publishing house ever dove into closets 
and garrets for hidden manuscripts as did Mr. Grove, and Mr, 
Bennett, although he rushed through America seeing it wrong side 
foremost, is a good deal of a conservative.—Soston Evening 
Traveller. 

MisS HENNINGES DID 1T.—The following comment in 
a Cleveland paper is excellent, and shows how the proper culture 
is penetrating in all directions : 

At the bottom of the program at the concert held at Case Hall, Thursday 
night, were the words, ** positively no encores.”” The person who acquired the 
hardihood to place those words there should be given a gold medal, properly 
inscribed. The encore fever that breaks out in so many of our audiences 
needs curbing about as much as any evil we know of. Possibly a spirit of 
fairness compels an audience to encore a poor performer because it was © 
thought best to bring back the good one, but, all the same, it detracts from 
the latter without adding any lustre to the fame of the former. The allo- 
pathic remedy of “* positively no enceres’’ should be carried out rigidly fora 
year to come, 

Miss Dora Henninges gave the concert referred to and she an- 
nounced at the bottom of the program: ‘* Positively no encores.” 








Mr. Kelley’s “Macbeth” Music. 


O those who went to Chickering Hall last Wednes- 
day evening, rejoicing in the expectation to hear some 
original, strong and characteristic music, Mr. Kelley's entertain- 
ment, under the auspices of Mr. McKee Rankin, was a profound 
disappointment. The incidental music to ‘‘ Macbeth,” which was 
so intemperately and indiscriminately praised by the newspapers 
of San Francisco two years ago, turns out to be a very ordinary 
work in the opinion of the connoisseurs of New York. We make 
the record in sorrow, for we had hoped that for the sake of the 
cause it would appear that the young American composer had 
really produced something worthy of the name of dramatic music, 
and worthy at least of some of the fulsome praise lavished on him 
on the Pacific Slope. 

We observe, and we are not surprised at it, that some of the 
newspapers in their reviews of the performance show what seems 
to be bad temper. The fact is creditable to the reviewers, for it 
discloses that they went to Chickering Hall in a serious frame of 
mind and cognizant of the artistic dignity which incidental music 
to Shakespeare’s tragedy ought to have. In several ways the per- 
formance challenged the indignation of every serious-minded 
music lover. In deftly-obtained notices in the dramatic journals, 
and even in some of the large dailies, Mr. Kelley was cried up to 
be a genius and his ‘‘ Macbeth” musica revelation ; the ana- 
lytical program put in theghands of the listeners at the concert 
contained reprints of the opinions of the San Francisco papers, in 
which Kelley was unblushingly lifted to the side of Wagner, con- 
cerning whose music the writers of the notices probably know as 
much as they do of Volapuk ; then, to make matters worse, the 
hall was filled with Mr. Rankin’s theatrical and semi-quasi-occa- 
sionally professional friends, who, as they were in duty bound to 
do, applauded uproariously and provided Mr. Kelley with the es- 
sential ovation. 

At the same time the absurdity and dishonesty of the whole 
proceeding was made obvious by the fact that the melodramatic 
music which followed the familiar speeches of Macbeth, which it 
was supposed the audience had gathered to hear, was always 
drowned by the applause which greeted the ranting, tearing, 
mouthing declamation of D. H. Harkins, a tragedian of the 
stripe that believes that passion, poetry and noise are synonymous 
terms. i 

Some of the newspaper criticisms were made to smack of pro- 
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vincialism by the manner in which they rebuked the difference 
between lofty pretense and puny accomplishment, but to have 
Mr. Kelley, who has a world yet to learn in the technics of his 


profession, to say nothing on the subject of inspiration, held up | 
as the ‘‘ Wagner of American music,” and as one whose place | 


was ‘‘ very near to the prophet of the music of the future,” was, 
it must be confessed, dreadfully trying to the equanimity of 
music-lovers familiar with the masterpieces of Wagner. 

But to our mutton. There is so little real muscle in it that it 
need not detain us Jong. Mr. Kelley’s method causes no brain 


racking. He has got a superficial idea of Wagner’s system of | 


** leading motives” and*has applied it in an amateurish way to 
half a dozen or more pieces which accompany the dialogue in 
what an actor would call the chief scenes of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. His typical phrases, when they are not borrowed, have 
little to justify their existence and we failed to discover any inven- 
tive ingenuity whatever in the varying of the phrases. In fact, all 


of the pieces sound alike’and there is no difference in character be- | 


tween the music which accompanies J/acbeth and that which 
goes with the witches. 

Some of the music is effectively orchestrated, but there is no 
variety in color except in the entr’acte pieces. The overture has 
some excellent ideas in it and something might be said in favor 
of the ‘‘ Royal Gaelic March,” but the so-called ‘* Symphonic 
Prelude” to Act V. is nothing less than a musical monstrosity. 
To mention anybody who has put such discordant noises on paper 
and called them music in the same breath with Wagner ought to 
be a penal offense. 








The Gounod Society’s First Concert. | 
HE initial concert given on the 27th by the Gounod 
Vocal Society, a comparatively new organization, under the 
efficient direction of Mr. William Edward Mulligan, organist of 
St. Leo’s R. C. Church, was one to be included among the most | 
spirited and thoroughly delightful affairs of the sort which have 
marked the closing season. The solo talent secured was so ac- 
complished as to be sure of giving especial pleasure ; the program | 
was kept within the precise limits which we wish would occur to 
other concert-givers, and there was novelty and taste to make it | 
acceptable. Mrs. Maria Salvotti, Miss Josephine Le Clair, Miss | 
Anna Trischet, Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, Mr. Carl Walter, and | 
several others took prominent shares. The *‘ Gloria” from the 
Messe Solennelle of Rosseau, a strikingly brilliant and scholarly 
mass (by a Parisian organist who has been attracting attention 
among French musicians by his qualities as an ecclesiastical com- 
poser), and the enormously dramatic duet from the third act of | 
George Bizet’s opera, ‘‘Les Pecheurs des Perles,” admirably | 
sung by Miss Trischet and Mr, Coletti, were noteworthy numbers. 
The “ Pecheurs” is, by the by, about to be produced in London, | 
and if this remarkable fragment of Bizet’s rather discarded work 
is at all a specimen of the score it will be sure of much more than 
any succds d'estime because of ‘‘ Carmen.” So far as we know, 
it is the first time a selection from ‘‘ Les Pecheurs” has been 
given here, and it was a timely choice. The audience entirely 
filled pretty little Steck Hall, and was both a fashionable and an 
enthusiastic one. In course of the evening a gold and ebony 
baton was presented to Mr. Mulligan by his singers. The choral 
work of the evening was exceedingly good, and the society has 
made such marked progress under his leadership that much is to 
be expected of it by the end of another year. 


HOME NEWS. 








Philip R. Maverick, who for so many years was sec- 
retary of the New York Conservatory of Music, died recently at 
the residence of his brother and was interred at Greenwood on 
April 20, 

——Louis Maas will play at Cleveland on May to and 11 
with the Gericke Orchestra. He will play the Schumann con- 
certo and the C major fantasie of Schuberth, arranged the or- 
chestra by Liszt. 

——lIt is probable that the Patti farewell appearance in 
this city next week may take place at the Academy of Music. 
The directors of the Metropolitan Opera- House want to raise the 
rental for the use of their house for the farewell appearance of the | 
diva and ask such a large sum that Mr. Abbey has secured the 
Academy, and may go there instead of taking the Metropolitan at 
the rent demanded. 


Mr. Lambert succeeded admirably in attracting a 
highly intelligent audience at his recital in the hall of the Long 
Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, last Friday evening. He 
avoided carefully works which were beyond his power and showed 
feeling and expression in Raff's ‘‘ Gigue and Variations,” op. 91 ; 
Reinecke’s gavotte in E flat ; the Chopin ballade in A flat, and 
Liszt’s arrangement of Wagner’s ‘‘ Spinnerlied."" Mr. Lambert, 
who is a very painstaking pianist and has done some good and 
honest work this winter, showed in the above-named numbers that 
he possesses intelligence and refinement. The recital was highly 
enjoyable, 

There is no reason why Boston should not have a 
season of German opera, of more or less duration, fully equal, 
musically and artistically, to the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
For in Boston we have already many, we had almost said most, 
of the elements necessary to the undertaking. We have a musi- 
cal conductor of wide experience, quite capable of being the musi- 
cal head of such an enterprise ; we have an admirably trained or- 
chestra ; we have a large and convenient theatre ; all we need to 
bring here is the soloists, who might combine this work with the 

















| taining some of the cheap element of the Bohemian Club, which 


]* 


| some blasphemous rot, but in attempting to answer him, our 
| crinkly hero of alliterative propensities has perpetrated worse 
| stuff, and which fairly ferments in its own effusive and obtrusive 


New York season, some of the chorus and the scenery, As we 
have said, there is a large and influential public, ready, nay eager, 

to support such an enterprise. It is only necessary to use the 
means at our disposal, judiciously combined with those procured 
from abroad, and Boston will have the finest opera in the country 
with Mr. Gericke in the conductor’s seat, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra around him.— Boston Post. 


The press-worker of the National Opera Company 
planned a banquet for the critical fraternity at the Occidental 
Hotel for Friday night of last week, which was intended to be a 
select and swell affair. The invitations were sent out R. S. V. 
P., but, contrary to usual etiquette, no response was sent. Not 
| wishing to squander the funds of the National Opera unneces- 
| sarily by ordering an elaborate feed without knowing how many 
would tackle it, Seymour Locke made a personal visit to each of 
the critics to make sure whether they would show up. It rather 
staggered him to find that the press-gang were not willing to feed 
at the expense of the N. O. C., and so Locke and the press- 
worker of the organization had to content themselves by enter- 





can always be depended on when there is a chance for a free feed. 
—San Francisco Music and Drama. 








Jerome Hopkins on Boucicault and 
Nym Crinkle. 


is really too funny to observe the common 
lapsi pennarum of average paragraphists the moment they 
attempt to handle music. 

Thus Mrs. John Sherwood (whose oracular screeds now amuse 
readers of the Sunday World) last Sunday cited Beethoven as a 
typical ‘‘ executive musician,” when every student knows that it 
was asa performer that the immortal master cut his poorest 
figure. A short time ago the same lady again stumbled in men- 
tioning ‘‘the airy grace of Cherubini.” She might as well have 
raved over the airy grace of President Cleveland or of our worthy 
friend Henry Bergh. 

And now both Dion Boucicault and ‘‘Crim (Con) Ninkle” or 
Nymph Crickle (which is it? we never cam tell exactly), favor us 
with their views on the opera versus the drama as vehicles of ex- 
pressing thought. 

To be sure Mr. Boucicault has written (in the V. A. Review) 


putrescence, Witness, from Mr. Boucicault: 

I.—** Let us remember that music contains no great abiding truths.” 

II.—* An opera-singer cannot be regarded as an actor,” 

III,—** Music is the most sensuous and the least intellectual among 

the arts.” 
Which are, of course, “ on-suited”’ by pointing to the canons of 
harmony and irretragible relations of the fundamental chords to 
each other, such as those of the dominant seventh to the tonic, 
the resolutions of ¢rvifonus, the correlations of sequential phrases, 
&c., surely quite as immovably ‘* great and abiding” truths as 
those of logic or of mathematics. Scores of great opera-singers 
have teen great actors ; for example, the late Schroeder-Devrient, 
Lablache, Grisi, Ronconi and the living Materna, Lucca, Maurel, 
Patti, &c. 

As to music being ‘* the least intellectual of arts,” musicians 
have grown tired of this offensive libel from writers with a vacuum 
where music might have been, for we do not doubt that to a lark 
mud and to an oyster sunlight are equallv superfluous. 

Such writers seem oblivious of the tripartite nature of music, 
namely, that it is an amusement, an art and a science. Most 
writers get as far as the (out) skirts of the goddess, and, being 
snubbed and consequently not allowed a more intimate acquaint- 
ance, they naturally think that she is 2/7 amusement or skirts, but 
worthy adorers know better, for of a ‘rue goddess her skirts are 
the least durable appendage. 

Form, modulation and tonality comprise the highest embodi- 
ment of musical creation, and these are the most despised by your 
modern slash scribblers on music, because their proper valuation 
depends upon just those very qualities of mind which are wanting 
to the said scribblers. 

Whist is said to possess its greatest value-in being an educator 
of the memory, yet these gentry do not declaim against whist as 
being ‘‘ unintellectual.” 

To estimate the value of an argument one must remember the 
premises and keep in mind the illustrations of metaphor. If the 
listener cannot do this, the orator might as reasonably try to con- 
vince or enlighten a tombstone. And it is just so in the highest 
class of polyphonic music. 

If one is denied native tonality it is surely absurd for him to 
attempt to follow a plexus of modulation, whose beauty depends 
upon such a presupposed capacity in the listener, and if the 
latter cannot remember the tonic three seconds after it is sounded, 
surely he cannot expect to enjoy the ramifications of passages 
which depend upon their relationships to the tonic. 

It is the consciousness of Mr. Boucicault’s very non-reputation 
as a musician that can reconcile us to such an ill-advised betrayal 
of ignorance as he has displayed, but while his amazing genius 
in anothér direction commands our respect and in a measure re- 

duces our indignation, the presumption of his would-be critic in 
effrontery and down-right musical illiteracy onlytexcites the con- 
tempt alike both of musical and literary scholars. Mr. A. C. 
Wheeler (Crim Nickel) begins by linking ‘‘ Donizetti, Auber, 
Mozart and Rossini” together as composers of ‘‘ Italian ” opera ! 


not be used to ¢xfress emotions in art, when man in nature invariably uses 
them for that purpose. 

Unable to perceive the fine Celtic irony of Mr. Boucicault, who 
(like Talleyrand in his valuation of words) probably considered 
the conventional use of tones by common singers as an aid, not 
to the expression but to the concealment of thoughts. 

But Mr. Wheeler gets pretty near the truth by accident when 
he says : 

You see, my dear Boucicault, there are certain truths for the apprehension 
of which we have got to climb up above the evidence of our own senses to 
something like a philosophic height. 

Now, if he had only written ‘* above the evidence of Mr. 
Wheeler’s own sense ” he would have bettered things consider- 
ably, for Mr. Boucicault is undoubtedly right when he says that 
no one naturally sings ideas to his neighbor, but speaks them. 

Mr. Wheeler refutes this; and in maintaining that ‘* tones are 
natural” he seems to confuse synonyms, for all tones are certainly 
not musical tones. 

Nym assures us that Donizetti's opera ‘* Favorita’ 
rior to his ‘‘ Lucia,” which is not surprising from the same 
“ critic” who lately called the ‘*‘ Cowboy Pianist” (a whole col- 
umn of) a genius! But both are funny reading to a musical 
scholar. 


’ 


is supe- 


Mr. Boucicault’s inquisitor proceeds 

Your condemnation of Donizetti for not being able to walk on one crutch 
when his task called for two [two crutches ?] on- 
demnation of the writer who says, with biting sarcasm, Donizetti wrote an 
And this assault 


had 


is of a same piece with the « 


opera in one year when he might have taken four years. 
on fertility of invention and fluency of eapression, because Wagner 
neither, smites with unwitting audacity Handel, Haydn, Bach and Mozart. 

Of this quotation let us begin by reminding Mr. Wheeler that 
even cripples do not commonly walk on crutches, but on the floor, 
and as to blaming Donizetti for not having taken the same time 
to write an opera that it did Wagner, Mr. W. might be reminded 
of the fact that neither did Wagner leave forty-two operas behind 
him. Furthermore, Mr. Boucicault did not smite Haydn or Bach, 
for the simple reason neither Haydn nor Bach composed Operas. 
Really a little reading up of facts would not hurt Mr. Wheeler 
before presuming upon their public discussion. 

But Mr. Crim almost equals Mrs, John Sherwood when he 
favors us with the ‘‘ truths which have come down to us, and 
which breathed Aaltingly and faint in the “olian murmurs of 
Pergolese and Palestrina,’ two of the most recondite of those 
Italian contrapuntists from whom even German scholiasts learned 
their musical ABC! ‘‘ £olian murmurs” in double counter- 
point is good, very good indeed ; especially in those Palestrina 
motets sung so charmingly by the Sixtine Choir at the late 
Baroness Bunsen’s famous receptions in Rome, and at some of 
which the dear lady used to assure her friends that ‘‘ Mendelssohn 
played so charmingly, guite in the style of Chevalier Neukomm |” 
Now that we thiak of it, doubtless Nym Crinkle would have per- 
fectly agreed with the enthusiastic and discriminating hostess ! 
We shall give but two more excerpts from our wonderful oracle 
of criticism : 

M. Fetes, a persevering Frerchman, went on a similar exploring expedition 
and reached the same open sea, He discovered Miriam singing Moses’s ode 
600 years before Homer went into the business. 

To which we need but .to remind the reader that there was no 
Fetes, but ‘‘ Fétis,” and as for Homer, it is very certain that he 
was no more guilty of singing Miriam’s song than Mozart was of 
composing Italian opera, as Mr. Crinkle has also asserted, unless 
it was Italian in a Mrs. Thurberickian sense. Regarding Mr. 
Boucicault’s remark that 

Music being the most sensuous and least intellectual among the arts is un- 
derstood without effort and gratifies eguad/y the savage, the child and the 
serpent, Mr. Wheeler says it is, of course, not true. The serpent is soothed 
by rhythm, The child is tickled with a lullaby. The man measures his en- 
joyment of music by his whole development. The savage that thrilled at the 
tom-tom would not be moved by the seventh symphony. 

The beautiful mixture here is really delightful, the fact being 
that Mr. Boucicault’s asseveration is notoriously true, for, psycho- 
logically considered, the child, a serpent and a savage are very 
similar, all three acting mainly from impulse under violent nervous 
excitement, such as loud music would naturally produce. As to 
comparing Beethoven’s seventh symphony with the tom-tom, we 
might remind Mr. Wheeler that a composition for the latter has 
not four movements, dynamically diverse ; moreover, the effect 
of both examples might depend as much upon how they were 
handled as the effect of a pen, when guided by a musical scholar 
and by a clodhopper literary hack, such as the musical critic of 
the World and Times. 

There is still another exception to be taken to Mr. Wheeler's 
puerile and sweeping nom seguiturs, for to one child which is sus- 
ceptible to me/ody there are scores of children who appreciate 
accent and rhythm. In this the child exactly resembles Mr. 
Wheeler’s serpent, as is proven by the Indian snake-charmers, 
whose rude music is always loud, boisterous and den marcato. 

But Nym’s parting shot is now to claim attention ; 

“Mr. Boucicault,” you say,“ let us ask the wildest melomaniac on the 
press this simple question: ‘If any of your tenor Romeos or soprano Lucias 
should lose their voices and find themselves obliged to tender their services 
as actors in any dramat‘c company, where would they stand ?”’ 

I reply (Mr. Nym says) on behalf of the wildest melomaniac, that that is 
exactly what Charlotte Cushman did, and you shal! tell me where she stood. 
Holy Moses and green spectacles ! Miss Cushman was neither 
a tenor nor soprano, but a confra/te. So Mr. Boucicault is not 
yet quite crushed by Nym Crinkle. Truly yours, 


JEROME Hopkins. 
Crover Hitt Hermitace, May 1, 1887. 








How TO LEARN SINGING.—Go into the bank and pick 





He continues : 


Nor do I see any abstract reason why tones as well as articulations should 


up a few ‘* notes.” 
by “* bars.” 


You may subsequently learn what is meant 
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Centennial Celebration of the Birth- 
day of Ludwig Uhland. 


HIS interesting festivity took place at Steinway 
Hall Wednesday evening, April 27 last. 

ties, German Liederkranz, the Arion, and the Social Scientific 
Society, of New York, had arranged the affair in the most skill- 


The three socie- 


ful and effective manner. Mr. William Steinway had been 
unanimously chosen president of the festival, and the élite of our 
New York and Brooklyn German-American community assembled 
in vast numbers to do homage to one of Germany's greatest and 
most beloved poets. 

The three societies paid all expenses, and the entire gross re- 
ceipts were devoted to the German Hospital fund of the city of 
New York. 

A colossal bust of Ludwig Uhland had been modeled by the 
German sculptor Alois Loeher, of New York, and was placed on 
the stage tastefully decorated, the Liederkranz and Arion choruses, 
aggregating 200 singers, being grouped around the bust, and the 
whole presenting a most imposing view. 

Precisely at 8 Pp, M, the president, Mr. William Steinway, 
stepped upon the stage and opened the program by delivering in 
a clear, ringing voice, the following address ; 

Lapies AnD GentLemen--On the sth of April, 1860, just fifty years had 
expired since Ludwig Uhland was made a doctor at law by the university at 


In celebration of this memorable day that renowned university 
conferred upon her renowned son a renewed diploma accompanied by the 


Tubingen, 


following address : 

* To the distinguished poet of our day, the subtile, indefatigable searcher 
of German antiquity, the man conspicuous for his unstained character and 
pure and faithful sentiments, the bravest incorruptible champion for the right 
and the constitution.” 

My esteemed listeners! We are assembled to-day for the purpose of cele- 
brating the centennial anniversary of this man as Germans, to honor a beloved 
kindred spirit as German-Americans, in order to pay our homage to the most 
valiant defender of freedom, unity and grandeur of our German Fatherland, 
and as singers to render thanks to the creator of our most giorious songs. 
Difficult though the task be to do full justice to the memory of such a man, 
et us endeavor to accomplish it by simply doing our best. 

You, esteemed partakers in this interesting event, have set us the very best 
example by appearing in such magnificent numbers, Let us proceed, then, to 
this mutual, delightful undertaking, moved by that pure enthusiasm that the 
memory of Ludwig Uhland must arouse in every German-American, and 
especially in us singers, For above all others have Uhland’s high poetical 
creations been chosen for their songs by our immortal German masters of 
the tone art, and they have aided us German singers in our bappy mission 
to awaken to such a gratifying degree in American hearts the taste and love 
for truly good music nnd song. 

On, then, in the first ranks, brothers in song, and let us proclaim in his 
** Bridal Hymn” our close kinship with the spirit of Ludwig Uhland, whom 
we approach with « bride's devotion | 

Amid the hearty applause of the audience the chorus arose 
from their seats, and, under the baton of Mr. F. Van der Stucken, 
sang Uhland’s *‘ Bridal Hymn,” by K. M. Kunz, in most effec- 
tive style. 

Mr. Steinway thereupon introduced Dr. Jos. N. Senner, who 
delivered a most able address on ‘‘ Ludwig Uhland as a Patriot 
and Politician,” which was listened to with breathless attention 
by the cultivated audience, the chorus chiming in with a masterly 
rendition of Uhland’s *‘To the Fatherland,” by Conradin 
Kreutzer, under the leadership of the venerable Agriol Paur, hon- 
orary conductor of the Liederkranz. The chorus had to be re- 
peated. 

Mr, Steinway next introduced Mr. Udo Brachvogel, who 
delivered an able though somewhat too lengthy discourse on 
Ludwig Uhland as a poet, reciting quite a number of his most 
celebrated poems. During this address Mr. Anton Schott (whose 
grandfather was an intimate friend of the poet) sang settings of 
poems by Uhland: ‘* Morning Song,” by Clayton Johns, of Bos- 
ton; ‘‘ Faith in Spring,” and after Franz Remmertz had sung 
‘** The Ancestral Tomb,” by Listz, Schott sang Uhland’s renowned 
poem, ‘‘ The Minstrel’s Curse,”” by Heinrich Esser, in such a tell- 
ing, superb manner as to fairly electrify the audience, who were 
not satisfied until he sang for them Schubert’s ‘* Wanderlied”’ as 
an encore. 

The chorus then sang Uhland’s Shepherd’s Sunday song, 
‘This is the Lord’s own day,” by Conradin Kreutzer, in 
grand style, thereby terminating the grandest celebration of this 
kind which has taken place in New York since Schiller’s centen- 
nial birthday in November, 1859. 
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Romance Russe 


New Music. 
have received the following musical com- 
positions by Anton Strelezki: 


PIANOFORTE, 
...J. Fischer & Brother, New York. 


Premiere Mazurka ..«+J. Fischer & Brother, New York. 


Souvenir de Peterhof ..»+»Detroit Music Company. 
“ Valsero” . +» Detroit Music Company. 
VOCAL, 

* Was itl Ballad .++»Detroit Music Company. 
A Day Dream,” Ballad o eeodeete .. Detroit Music Company. 
Now, these are charming pieces, their only objection, if one 


can so term it, being that they are several miles above the com- 
prehension of musical amateurs in general ; but as amateurs are 
usually audacious and have no objection to climbing, it is possi- 


ble that they may ultimately ‘* arrive.’ 
The *‘ Romance Russe” is a dreamy affair in F sharp major, 
with two intermezzi in A major and F sharp minor respectively, 


the latter being particularly quaint and attractive ; each of the 
themes is full of surprises in the way of novel musical figures 
and remote harmonic progressions, but they are all deftly man- 
aged and the result is admirable. 

In the ‘* Mazurka” —a Charming morceau de salon—the same 
characteristics are noticeable, and the second phrase, with long, 








sweeping harp-like effect, is full of grace and elegance. The 
** Mazurka” is marred only bya curious interjected episode in 
eight bars on the seventh (nominal) page ; this seems incongruous 
and to be without any particular excuse. 

The **Souvenir de {Peterhof” is a little gem and is all too short 
for one’s liking. It is simple in construction but very melodious. 
We must, however, take exception to the use of £999 in any com- 
position. Perhaps some miraculous being may at some future 
day be found who can touch the keys of the piano with eight 
different degrees of force or lightness—from //// to pppp—but he 
has not yet made his appearance. 

The ‘‘ Valsero” seems a little less original than its predecessor, 
but it is much more brilliant, or, rather, it is somewhat brilliant, 
for the others do not possess that quality in the least degree ; in 
fact, it is perfectly evident that Mr. Strelezki does not write for 
piano-pounders at all. Although these four works are not of great 
technical difficulty, they nevertheless demand a great deal from 
the pianist ; his use of the pedal must be ‘faultless, and he.must 
possess a refined and delicate imagination. This, of course, bars 
out the majority of pianists (so called). 

The little ballad, ‘‘ Was it I,” is a quiet, unpretending little 
melody, which is far superior to the words, whose rhythm is the 
most peculiar affair that one can well imagine ; they are attributed 
to the Baroness Porteous, and the lady’s title is certainly sug- 
gestive. 

The ‘‘Day Dream” is more pretentious, and is, without any 
reservation, a beautiful song; the melody is pure, fresh and 
pleasing, and the accompaniment is simply delightful. The 
words are again by the ‘‘ Baroness,” and, of course, are unscan- 
able, which is unfortunate for Mr. Strelezki. Nevertheless, the 
composer’s ability is so evident that one can forgive the words, 
always provided that ‘‘ he will not do so again.” 

We had intended to review a few other pieces by different com- 
posers, but have decided not to do so in this article. It has been 
such a pleasant surprise to find six musical compositions which 
are so full of genuine merit that we have not yet recovered from 
our natural astonishment, and we do not propose to spoil our con- 
tented mood by tackling machine valses and topical songs. 

It is unnecessary to say that this journal is acting as agent 
neither for any particular composer nor for any publishing house, 
but we should be doing less than our duty if we failed to recom- 
mend musical amateurs to procure these works of Mr, Strelezki, 
for they are, in every sense of the word, most attractive. 








FOREICN NOTES. 





.... The manuscript sketch-books of Balfe have been pur- 
chased from the composer’s widow by the trustees of the British 
Museum, greatly adding to the interest of the autograph collec- 
tion of the full scores of his operas already to be found in the 
national library. 

....Mrs. Emma Nevada is living quietly with her hus- 
band, Dr. Palmer, in Italy, taking great happiness in her little 
baby girl, but looking forward to an appearance next season in 
Italy. She would like an engagement in America, but does not 
yet see an opening. that promises much for Italian opera, 


....It is now definitely decided that Patti will give twenty 
performances of opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, during 
May, June and July. The company will inclade Misses Griswold 
and Valerga, Mrs. Scalchi and Novara, Messrs. Guille, Vicini, 
De! Puente, Galassi, Novara, Abramoff and Corsi, with Cavalazzi 
as chief dancer, Arditi as conductor, and Mr. Abbey as impre- 
The repettory will be ‘* Traviata,” ‘* Semiramide,” ‘* Car- 
Tout comme chez nous. 


sario. 
men,” ‘‘ Faust ” and other operas. 

....What may be hoped is a deathblow to piano-drum- 
ming has been given publicly by Mr. Gounod in a pungent letter 
to Camille See as follows : 

Dear Sir—You ask me my opinion as to the share of piano study which 
should be allowed in the education of young girls. A reply seems to be most 
easy—the least time possible for those not studying professionally. This 
is my sentiment in plain words. /e vous /e livre. Yours, 

Cu. Gounop. 

..»-Another season of Richter concerts was yesterday 
begun at London. In the list of promised works are five by 
Wagner to be given, as against nineteen of all other composers. 
Among the latter are Bruckner’s symphony in E minor, which 
has never been performed in London, although several times 
promised ; two pieces by Dvorak, a portion of Goldmark’s opera 
of ‘* Merlin,” Stanford’s Irish symphony, Cowen’s new symphony 
in F, and a new work by Hubert Parry. These concerts are 
looked forward to with great interest among English musicians, 

....During Mrs. Schumann's recent visit to London she 
was so greatly struck by the high ability displayed as a pianist by 
the youthful son of the distinguished English tenor, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, that she offered to take him under her artistic charge. 
The young gentleman, accompanied by his father, by Mr. Sant- 
ley and Mr. Vert, therefore traveled on Saturday morning to 
Frankfort, whence the tenor will have returned almost before 
these lines appear in print. Mr. Santley and Mr. Vert have gone 
on for a short holiday to Italy. As to young Mr. Lloyd, the 
pianist, we may expect to hear him in about three* years’ time 
at the Monday Popular Concerts.—Zondon Figaro. 

....A paper by W. Ashton Ellis, of London, “on Wag- 
ner as Poet, Musician and Mystic,” read before the Society for 
the Encouragement of Fine Arts, London, has been published. 
It marks one of the developments of the English Wagner agita- 
tion and is a valuable brochure. From a circular issued by the 


London branch of the United Richard Wagner Society the fol- 


lowing is copied: ‘‘ It seems strange that, although Germany 
and France have each a periodical exclusively devoted to the fur- 
therance of the Wagner movement, England possesses nothing 
whatever of the kind. In order to supply this want it is proposed 
to start a quarterly publication which shall contain, inéer alia, 
translations of portions of the ten volumes of Wagner's writings, 
original articles, correspondence upon all topics connected with the 
movement, notes and news, and a record of the society's transac- 
tions. As the committee, though favoring the project, is unable to 
support it by the funds of the society, a small extra subscription 
will have to be raised. Upon inquiry it has been found that the 
periodical may be made self-supporting™if 100 annual subscrip- 
tions of 4s. are obtained. So soon, therefore, as the required 
amount has been received the periodical will be issued.” A dollar 
subscription set to Mr, Charles Dowerswell, Brantwood, Macau- 
lay road, Clapham Common, London, England, would return to 
this country a publication which could not fail of being valuable. 





Music in Chicago. 
Cuicaco, April 30. 

HE McCaull Company at the Chicago Opera-House has 
been playing ‘“ The Black Hussar” to audiences which more than 
tested the seating capacity of the theatre. The sign “ Standing room only "’ 
has been in frequent demand, Mrs. Cottrelly, Baréara; Mr. De Wolf 
Hopper, Hackendack, and Mr. De Angelis, Pi/kow, have shared the honors, 
and their comedy has convulsed the public with unfailing regularity, Miss 
Knapp, Minna; Miss Ellis, Rosetta; Mr. Hoff, Von Helbert, and Mr. 
Olmi, Von Waldmann, are also deserving of praise for good work, Mr. 
Olmi being specially good, though in a comparatively small part. The sea- 
son closes to-night at the end of the fifth week. During this time we have 
had two weeks of * Ruddygore,”’ one of ** Lorraine’ and two of ** The 
Black Hussar.” Tuesday evening the Apollo Club gave the last concert of 
its fifteenth season at Central Music Hall, on which occasion Haydn's 
* Creation" was given, with accompaniment of orchestra and organ, The 
choral work by the club was excellent. Mr. D. M. Babcock sang the bass 
solos with splendid effect. Mr. Charles Abercrombie, the tenor, was only 
fair, He was lacking in vigor and his voice is not particularly strong and 

seems wholly wanting in distinctive character. 

However, he was not offensive, and perhaps that is all that could be asked. 
Miss Amy Sherwin was the soprano, It must be said that her intonation was 
sometimes pretty bad ; besides, her voice grows smaller and smaller as it 
ascends the scale until a vanishing point is, to say the least, suggested. In 
the upper register it sounds shrill. Her interp was bly good, 
but we have more than one local soprano who would have been far more 
satisfactory. 

It has several times happened that the Apollo Club, as in this instance, 
sends away and gets something decidedly inferior to what might be had at 
home, It might be asked why the management of the Apollo Club 
should have chosen for its previous concert Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend” 
instead of Buck’s, and why no work of Buck or any other native composer 
is looked upon with favor? The club itself is not to blame. But there isa 
reason for this and some of the Chicago people are beginning to find it out! 

The Chicago Chamber Music Society closed its season last evening with a 
concert at the Madison Street Theatré. The program included the Schar- 
wenka quartet, op. 37; Rheinberger’s scherzo, from op. 81; an adagio from 
Onslow’s op. 34, and Schumann’s quintet, op. 44. Miss Grace Hiltz sang 
Liszt's ** Lorelei,” M: hn’s ‘* Slumber Song”? and Schubert's * Bar- 
carole,’ with piano and quintet accompaniment, They were charmingly 
done. 

Other musical events of the past week have been the first concert of Mr. 
Valisi’s Mandolin Orchestra, a really excellent organization of its kind, and a 
couple of testimonial concerts, at one of which Miss Sara Phillips, a pupil of 
Mrs, O. L. Fox, of this city, made a decided impression by her artistic singing 
of Rossini’s ** Bel Roggio.” The lady isin truth a young vocalist of excep- 
tional promise. LoHENGRIN. 
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Baltimore Singing Festival. 


Bautimore, April 29, 1887. 

HE comments which were made in your last issue concerning 

the musicians to be elected to conduct the Saengerfest of 1888 in this city 
have had some effect on the committee who has the matter in charge. It 
seems that the announcement of Mr. Frank’s election was premature and he, 
in fact,is not seriously thought of, He by accident had more votes for him 
than any of the ether names mentioned, but according to the rules the 
conductor elected must have a majority of votes, aot a plurality. It 
would be very strange indeed if the success of a musical festival should be 
jeopardized because a few members, not knowing that the election was going 
to take place, were absent from the meeting for a short time. There is to be 
a general meeting to-night, and the election of the conductor will probably be 
held late next week. The members of the Arion, of which organization Mr, 
Frank is the conductor, have taken the matter very much to heart, and in a 
card announced their intention to withdraw from the festival in case what 
they consider the original election should be annulled. From Mr. Heimen- 
dahl I hear that he has only quite recently been approached on the matter, 
and that at the time when the first election was held he knew nothing of it 
nor had ever given permission that his name should be brought forward asa 
candidate. 

The public rehearsal of the Oratorio Society concert took place last night 
before a crowded house, The chief interest centred in the success achieved 
by three of the soloists, who are Baltimoreans, viz., Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
who has gained quite a reputation in Boston ; Mr. Kaiser,a pupil of Stock- 
hausen, who came back only recently, and Dr, Hopkinson, Miss Clapper, 
from New York, taking the contralto part. The principal number of the 
program was Bruchs’s cantata, ‘* The Lay of the Bell,” which was well given, 
the choruses excelling in precision and good shading. A short, miscellaneous 
program, in which the soloists had a better chance to display their faculties, 
preceded the cantata and was well rendered. Hans Stick. 


[We understand that the Arion Society has finally decided not 
to assist at the festival—in fact, has refused to receive the special 
committee appointed for the purpose of arranging the misunder- 
standing occasioned by the supposed election of Mr. Frank as 
festival conductor. We reiterate that it is our opinion that Mr. 
E. W. Heimendahl is without doubt the man best adapted for the 
position under decision.—Epitors Musica Courier. ] 








A Christian clergyman once went to an orthodox syna- 
gogue with a Jewish friend. He listened to a congregation 
chanting ‘“‘ Mismar L’David” with the usual ‘congregational dis- 
cord, and was told by his Jewish friend that it was sung to the 
same tune in the days of David. ‘‘Ah!” said the clergyman 
with a sigh of relief, ‘* that accounts forit. I have often wondered 





why Saul threw his javelin at David.” —Hebrew Standard. 
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Professional Cards. 








Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservator and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East sotn Street. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratoric. 
Address Gro. W. Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 











Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin, 


883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 





JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
Pianist AND ACCOMPANIST, 
Will receive pupils ine the art of piano playing. 
References; Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs, Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & . 0. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


MRS. BELLE COLE oF 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts; 
also Vocal Instruction. Address MARLBOROUGH 
ARMS, 57 West roth Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
ag2 Fifth Avenue, New ork. 














JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
id 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, — 


Vocal sa ction, 
No. 8 Irving Place. 











Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
__ Address 37 Union Square, New York 





FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio snd Concerts. 
Care of Georgy Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLture. 
Address “THe FLorina,”’ % Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Inst: uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacueEr, 
aa1 East 18th Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction, 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York, 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Witutiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, ' Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America. 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 


J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Direcror. 
| <a Send for Catalogue. 


























Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Ride: penned to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid develog education 
of the voice. 123 West yoth Street. New Y ork. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 








ont SS Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
m: 
Renee Strings Fine Bows, Artistic Re: airing. 
ddress 23 Union Square, New York. 





CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warve, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PianisTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
astruction. 


Care of Wa. Knase & Co., 
rvs Fifth Avenue. City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 











{ 





e: 109 East 7. Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York, 


NEW ENGLAND 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Thorough i in) Piano, Organ, V Sola, | 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 


FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- | 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Boston, Mass, 


~<D——-» CHARTERED IN 1865.3—@ 


NEW YoRE 





LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 


Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


Our Catalogue, which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 








Italian Violin for sale at the office of THz Mu- 


sicat Courier, 25 East rath Street, New York, 








Solo Violoncello, pgieon Musicat Courier, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, se | 


Conservatory of Musi¢ 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, | 


ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. | 


] 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 


i and 91 East Indiana Street, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Precident.| 


ee SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE | PETER KELLMER, 











ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Te WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
LONDON, 





1851. PHIL a A, 1876. 


NEW YORK, 1853. Not competing.) 
PARIS, 1855 GREATEST SUCCESS AMSTERDAM, 1383. 
pant gHARtisTON, 1855. } NICE, 1883-1884. 

N, 1884. 
PARIS, on. | t | LEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885. 
NEW TORK, 1870. | Wherever Exhibited. | (Not competing.) 
VIENNA, 1873. J l LONDON, 1885. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Norg,—Not connected with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of asimilar name. 


& WhBAR = 


2 LAIN OS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


4NEW +YORK.+ 
‘BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Are, cr Jackson St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES: 


(21, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue, 




















| 147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


+NEW + YORK. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





CHICAGO. 





THE 


Kellmer Piano, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





CORSETS 


BONED WITH KABO. 
DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, 8. 


Furscnh Mant, Emma Srernpacn and others, the 
greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS 
ard endorse them as the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 

Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 

respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled. 


‘CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS? 


| Coneata the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.°* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT at a 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





» 


Hazleton, Pa. 


DARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 












WAREROOMS : 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MuSIC, 


TOLEeDo, COBMiIo, 
Western Agents. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTAB LISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 377. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 








Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...60.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months...... . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. Mm. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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A. OrTrTo FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 

Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western ReprResentATive. 

UR Western representative, Mr. John E, Hall, is, as 

s known, in the East on a business trip. The 
Philadelphia items found in this issue are from his pen. 
His return to Chicago has been definitely decided, but 


he 
weeks 


L 


Who took that Domestic sewing-machine stock in payment 
for pianos which Paulsen, of the Century Piano and Organ 
Company, of Minneapolis, was offering to piano houses last 
wee k 

The stock was taken for twenty pianos by Kroeger & 
Sons, some of which have already been shipped. 


MAR‘ BLUMENBERG, 





will probably remain here and in Boston several 


AST week’s TRADE LOUNGER asked in_ these 


columns: 


R. ERNST WERTHEIM, editor of the London 
M Piano, Organ, and Music Trades Journal, and aiso 
a proficient pianist, pupil of Dr. Hans von Biilow, re- 
quests us to state that his services are at the disposal of 
\merican makers who intend sending their instruments 
to the forthcoming American Exhibition to be held in 
London and opened this month, Mr. Wertheim gave a 
series of piano recitals at all the recent London exhibi- 
tions, including the last Crystal Palace International and 
the late Inventions Exhibition, having performed most 
successfully on the Lipp concert grand (Stuttgart), the 
Schiedmayer Soehne and the Rud. Ibach concert grands 
at the above exhibitions. Reference to Ellis Parr & Co. 
agents for Schiedmayer Soehne, 16 Long-lane, London, 
E. C.; Mr. Klinker, agent for the firm Rud. Ibach Sohn 
(Barmen), 13 Hamsell-st., London, E.C. Letters rela- 
tive to engagements to be addressed Ernst Wertheim, 
office of the Pzano and Organ Fournal, 14 Bartholomew- 
London, E. C., England. 


close 
MONG aa list of patents on musical instruments, 
A granted in the Kingdom of Great Britain, I notice 
the following especially : 
No 
nicated by J]. Hardman and L, Peck, New York.) 
The key bottom is made of metal, the upper sur. 


16,216. P, A. Newton, London.—Pianos, &c. (Commu- 
December 
10, 15850, 
face whereof is flat and unbroken where the key frame is to 
rest, but has apertures between such portion, and the lower 
surface has longitudinal and transverse strengthening ribs or 
flanges 

This is the English patent that Hardman, Peck & Co. 
have secured on the now famous metal key bottom, 
The importance of this invention becomes more appa- 
rent every day, nor has our commendation of it been 
Of the many far-reaching improvements 


exaggerated, 





———————— rr a eet _ 


to be found in the instruments of Hardman, Peck & Co. 
there is none more valuable intrinsically than this metal 
key bottom, which will prove a source of large profit to 
the house and add to the estimation in which the Hard- 
man piano is held. 


LARGER OFFICES. 


E take pleasure in announcing that THE MUSICAL 
COURIER offices have been enlarged by the 
addition of an extensive room on the same floor imme- 
diately adjoining the present offices, thereby more than 
doubling the space formerly requisite for our business 
purposes. All persons having transactions with this 
paper will please notice that the entrance to our en- 
larged offices is now immediately at the head of the 
stairway, one flight up, in the same building, No. 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 














Jacob Estey’s Golden Anniversary. 





[By Te_ecrarn To Tue Musica Covurier.] 





BRATTLEBORO, May 2, 1887. 
HIS has been a general holiday here, it being the cele- 
bration of the golden wedding of the Hon. Jacob Estey, the 
renowned head of the great Estey establishments, and it took 
place on the very spot where he took possession fifty years 
ago. The large Estey factories were closed and the workmen 
and their families engaged in the pleasant festivities enjoyed by 
throngs of visitors from all sections of the country and from Eu- 
rope, who showered in their congratulations upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Estey. Such as could not be present sent in telegrams and 
letters, which came from all parts of America and Europe, con- 
tributing a mass of manuscripts from friends, agents, business 
associates and prominent citizens, among whom I may mention 
United States Senators Edmunds and Morrill, Governor Ormsbee 
and the judges of the Supreme Court. . 
Gifts consisting of valuable articles of vertu and of precious 


jewels, and of gold and silver, contributed an attractive display, | 





and an orchestra regaled the crowd of guests and visitors | 


with appropriate music. The honors of the 
done by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Estey and Governor and Mrs. Levi 
K. Fuller. Among visitors present whose names are familiar to 
the trade I recall Samuel Hamilton and wife, of Pittsburgh ; 
Harry Sanders, of Baltimore ; William A. Ritz, of Hamburg, 


occasion were | 


Germany ; George G. Saxe, of New York ; George S. Cheney, | 


of Boston ; E. M. Bruce, of Philadelphia ; John B, Simpson, Jr., 
and Robert Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, New York. 
Prominent citizens from all sections of the State crowded the 
Estey mansion all day and evening and emphasized by their per- 
sonal homage the respect and esteem in which the name of Estey 
is universally held. In fact, this anniversary is the crowning event 
of one of the most remarkable industrial and commercial careers 
in the history of the United States, and its results will continue 
to affect not only the musical development of the nation, but will 
exercise a moral effect which derives its force from the strength of 
the elevated character of Jacob Estey, of Brattleboro. 
Marc -A. BLUMENBERG. 








He Wants Free Trade. 
Boston, April 28, 1887. 

Editors Musical Courier - 

HAVE just received a copy of a so-called music- 
I trade paper, and in looking over the one column of items I 
noticed an article on free trade and tried to digest the said article. 
Admitting that the late lamented N B—— was correct when 
he said to me one day, when he was a little out of tune, that my 
‘education had been sadly neglected,” still I cannot, by any 
means of study on the subject, bring myself to think as does the 
writer of the above-mentioned article. I believe you and I also 
differ upon this question. The writer of the said article states 
that ‘‘ the tariffs of 1816 and 1857 drove all the gold out of the 
country.” 

Suppose it did draw off some of our surplus gold, what caused 
it to be drawn off? Simply a good, healthy trade with foreign 
countries. Which can we feed and clothe ourselves with best, 
gold, or food and wearing apparel? Was the panic of 1857 
caused by ascarcity of gold? I, for one, doubt it, The scarcity 
of gold after 1857 and during the war was caused mostly by the 
lack of confidence in paper money, and gold was hoarded up by 
all who had it or could get it, Besides, the war, and not the 
tariff of 1857, demanded large importations from abroad, which, 
as at present, had to be paid for in gold. But the statement 
which was the hardest to digest was the one as follows: ‘*‘ The 
war brought out rigidly protective duties,-and the commerce of 
America from that time has prospered.” Is business generally 
good? AmIdreaming? They say dreams are always contrary 








to facts, or, to quote Gilbert, ‘‘ Things are seldom what they 








seem,” and viewing it from this standpoint #. ¢., that lam dreaming 
and that Gilbert is correct, then I am on the wrong side and what 
appears to me as wrong is in reality right. On this principle, I 
suppose, a man may cheat all he possibly can, and in reality he 
will be all the more honest. By the way, this accounts for the 
peculiarities I have often noticed in some people. 

If free trade were established among all the nations I for one 
think it would prove the greatest blessing to home trade. 

It could have no effect on the wages of the laboring classes. 

Why is it that wages are higher in England than in any of the 
highly protected countries ? 

China protected herself to the utmost, and what has been the 
result? Why do not the laboring classes of India flock to Eng- 
land to get better wages? Have the English suffered from any 
such invasion? Perhaps you will say the Chinese are all coming 
here to America. Well, how about the Italians, Germans, Irish, 
Swiss, &c.? We invite the poor of all nations to come here and 
offer to give them land free! Are we not a little inconsistent in 
this matter? Why do we discriminate against a handful of in- 
offensive Chinamen, who do work that does not as a rule inter- 
fere with our own laborers. You say they teach to our people 
the use of opium. Who forced the deadly drug upon the Chinese 
against the earnest entreaties and prayers of the Chinese them- 
selves? Civilized England did it for gold. In this case the gold 
had far better have remained at home, even if hoarded up. 

I am now going to mention a small matter and then close. A 
certain manufacturer here in Boston had a chance to close a con- 
tract with a well-known house in Rome, Italy, for two pianos per 
week ; also with another concern in brazil for four per week, and 
with a certain dealer in Montreal for two per week. In the for- 
mer case, the duty was $75 ; in the second (for a certain grade), 
$65 (I will not be positive in regard to this second case, but think 
it was $65), and in the latter case $65 to $85, according to styles. 
The dealer in the former case came up to within $10 of the price 
acceptable to the manufacturer; in the second case $15, and in 
the latter $15 to $20. If there had been a lower tariff all these 
contracts would-have been closed, and I now leave you to figure 
up the amount of work and the number of men required to supply 
even this small number of pianos, all of which would have gone 
out of this country and gold would have come back for them. 

Simply estimating the cost of the pianos or the amounts paid 
to workmen would be a very small portion of the whole. Some- 
one must mine the ore used for the metal parts; lumbermen 
must cut the trees; the plains of Siberia and parts of Africa, 
India and other places searched for ivory ; the coast of Zanzibar 
visited for the gums used in varnish and other almost innumerable 
kinds of work performed, employing thousands of men, and yet 
for only eight pianos per week, but those eight would all have 
gone out of the country in return for gold. Give mea low tariff. 

Yours truly, BOsTONIA. 

[The article commented upon by our correspondent 
originally appeared in Bradstreet’s. It was stolen from 
Bradstreet’s by the music-trade paper alluded to, but was 
not credited. Our correspondent is answering Brad- 
street’s—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Johnson, of Halifax, Speaks. 
Hauirax, N. S., April 23, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ENTLEMEN—In your issue of the 13th a letter 
appeared over the name of Halifax Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, which I will dismiss with but few words, as I don’t propose 
to dispute or advertise such people. Their attempt to make it 
appear that I am in the liquor business is malicious and dastardly. 
The facts are these: One of the three stores in the building is 
used as such by a party with whom I, of course, have no connec- 
tion, and I occupy the other two. When I wrote my letter I 
simply sent my card and no cut of the building, and told Mr. 
Blumenberg I occupied two of the three stcres as shown, and 
said I would send cut if desired. Mr. Blumenberg afterward 
wrote for the cut, which I sent by express, and the letter was 
printed that did not at the time intend to show the building. 

Mr. Blumenberg, I presume, forgot to make the explanation ; 
anyway it was a small matter, as the cut was a facsimile of the 
building and I occupy two of the three stores insame. Were I 
to compare stock with this so-called largest and finest piano house 
in Canada, it would make them appear ridiculous, to say nothing 
of comparing it with some of the large houses in the upper 
provinces of Canada. Respectfully, W. H. JoHNson, 





Important Notice. 

ONEST dealers, agents or salesmen, with a record show- 

ing competency, can secure pianos and organs on con- 
signment by addressing ‘* Consignor,” care of THE MUSICAL 
Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. In extreme cases 
the rent of the store would also be advanced if security be given. 
Only strictly honest and energetic men, whose record is good and 
who mean business, need apply. The goods will be ready for 
shipment at any time after completion of contract. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 



































Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading a artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 














CATALOGUES 








AVENUE. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
EW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIFTH 












Cc. A. STERLING, President. RK. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE HE STERLING COMPANY: 





‘'SNVDYUO GNYV SONViId 





These Pianos have received high commendation for tone, touch and workmanship from 
the best dealers, and are universally praised by all artists, 
and the best judges who have tried them. 


FACTORIES, Derby, Conn. WAREROOMS, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years. 


*[IVjJop JSOyNUyU OF WOAD *a.1¥9 
®10OUL UPI POPOU.IISUOD S| UVB ON 





I © 
)RATTLEBORO- 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. [liustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobs, 


425 and 427 East Kighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





THe WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER BSIGHTY DIFFERENT sTryvyoues. 
2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO. Meriden, Conn, 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 
Pianos, 














Ce & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 











—- OFFICES 


Py 


TONE 2 ANOS 








AND WAREROOMS: —<o— 


415. 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. 





70, 000 


NOW IN USE 
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A Philadelphia Campaign. 


HE following article from the Philadelphia Aven- 
ing Builetin has attracted considerable attention, THE 
MusIicaL Courier has been exposing this system for many years. 


SELLING PIANOS. 


ANOTHER OFFER FROM A PERSON IN PRIVATE 
LIFE. 


THE SECOND VISIT MADE BY A REPORTER--A WORD OF COM- 
MENDATION FROM A READER--A LETTER FROM 
MR. FLEMING’S EMPLOYER. 


The assaults which have been made upon the piano ‘‘ gyps” 
by the Zvening Bulletin have occasioned not a little comment in 
the trade, and brought forth numerous letters from people who 
have been made victims. They all tell the same story, and are a 
repetition of the interviews printed on Wednesday. Mr. W, H. 
Randle, of Jenkintown, Pa., writes as follows on the subject : 

You have done a most excellent work in showing up the piano 
sharp. A friend of mine bought a piano from one of these ‘* gyps’ 
six months ago, paying $250 for it. The piano to-day would not 
sell for $75. The owner, of course, had ‘‘ met with reverses in 
business and this beautiful and expensive instrument [worth $5] 
had to be sold at a sacrifice.” Please let me know through your 
deservingly popular paper what redress my friend has. 

The friend of Mr. Randle has redress in a civil suit in court, 
just as in any other instance where a fraud has been practised, 

ANOTHER PIANO TO BE SOLD. 

Mrs. E. Isaacs, of 1746 North Tenth-st., sat in an upstairs 
room of her house on Wednesday, anxiously awaiting callers. 
Her expectations in this direction were based on the subjoined 
advertisement, which has appeared daily for a week or more in 
the Ledger : 

Will be sold at public auction, Thursday morning, April 21, at 
10.30, at 1746 North Tenth-st., magnificent upright cabinet grand 
piano, only in use six months ; owner will sell privately at sacri- 
fice until day before sale. 

While Mrs, Isaacs was thus engaged the door-bell jingled. 
A young man stood upon the doorstep. It was a Bulletin re- 
porter ; not the one, however, who called last week. 

A colored woman opened the door. She took in the caller 
from head to foot at a glance, and, judging from his substantial 
appearance that he was a man of means and a likely customer, 
ushered him into the parlor with becoming deference. 

**T came to look at the piano advertised for sale,” explained 
the visitor. 

The colored woman smiled a peculiar smile, a smile that made 
the ‘‘ prospective” buyer feel uneasy. 
ness of queer dealing in it that warned him to be on his guard. 

** I'll call the lady,”’ she said. 

When the servant withdrew the reporter had an opportunity of 
inspecting the parlor. It looked pretty much the same as it did 
last week when reporter No. 1 called. 
cheap finery, arranged without regard totaste or harmony. 
people might have imagined the furniture rich and substantial. 


Some 


Perhaps it was, though thereporter did not think so. He thought | 


it cheap and gaudy. It was his impression that it was of the 
Cheap John order and made to appear something better than it 
really was. 
of the numerous paintings that adorn—no, that occupied places 
on the wall. In a catalogue which Mrs, Isaacs gave reporter 
No. 1 last week the pictures were described as “‘ fine oil paint- 


ings,” the works of world-renowned artists. Reporter No. 2, as 


he gazed upon the collection, could not but feel that an art critic | 


would term them ‘‘ pot boilers.” They were, in truth, nothing 
more than perfect daubs, surrounded by huge gilt frames to en- 
hance their appearance. Indeed, everything in the room, bric-a- 
brac, carpet and rugs included, bore the impress of cheapness. 
The reporter's survey was interrupted by the entrance of the mis- 
tress of the house, a woman not over thirty years of age, wearing 
a becoming wrapper of a light shade. 

** You wish to look at the piano, I believe,’’ she said, by way of 
introduction. 

The reporter said he did. 


Well, this is the instrument,” rejoined the lady, going to a | 


pretentious-looking upright in the corner of the room. “ Anda 
fine one it is." Then she opened the piano and told her little 
story about its merits. ‘‘ This piano,’’ she declared, “* was made 
by the United makers. Their place is in Boston. They were 
foremen in the leading factories until they went on astrike. Then 
they started for themselves. Their pianos are equal to the Chick- 
ering or the Steinway. 
made. 
respect is a first-class instrument. It is worth $500.” 

‘* How about the tone?” asked the reporter. 

** Do you play?” inquired Mrs. Isaacs. 

The reporter was sorry to say he didn’t. 

** Then I'll play for you,” was the gracious rejoinder. There- 
upon Mrs. Isaacs sat down, ran the scale in a pretentious way, 
banged three or four ponderous chords on the bass, and then 
lapsed into the gentle tones of ‘‘ Love Comes Like a Summer 
Sigh,” just as she had when reporter No. 1 called. 

** Isn't that a splendid tone?’ asked the fair performer when 
the air had ceased. 

The reporter could not gainsay that. Still, he could not speak 
as anexpert. He would have to bring his sister around * before 
buying. Being a pianist, she would be able to speak intelligently. 


There was a suggestive- 


It was overcrowded with | 


The reporter formed pretty much the same opinion 


This one is the largest parlor upright | 
It has a full irom frame, ivory keys, and in every other 


Still, the reporter felt sufficiently prepossessed with the instru- 
ment to ask the price. 

‘*One hundred and eighty dollars.” 

The reporter was surprised at the figures, for last week she 
started the price at $200 and would not fall below $185. 

‘* We're anxious to sell,” she added; ‘‘ we’re going to break 
up in May and everything will be sold at auction to-morrow.” 

‘* Don’t you think that I might get the piano cheaper than $180 
at the auction?” innocently asked the journalist. 

‘*T doubt that very much, We rather think the price will go 
to$200. Still, if we can get $180 now we'll sell; it'll be just 
that much out of the way.” 

‘*Well, I'll run the risk,” returned the visitor, moving to- 
ward the door; ‘‘I’ll come to the auction and see what I 
can do.” 

**Let me give you one of our catalogues before you go.” 
With that Mrs, Isaacs tripped upstairs, returning in a moment 
with a 10 by 6 dodger setting forth in detail ‘‘the handsome 
parlor and chamber furniture, bisque, bric-a-brac, &e., to be sold 
at 10 A. M. Thursday.” 

With this in hand the reporter withdrew. 

SAYS HE IS NOT A ‘“‘GypP. 








*| Mr. F. R. Fleming, residing at No. 48 North Thirty-sixth, with 


whose wife a Aud/etin reporter had an interview on Saturday last 
| relative to the pianos offered for sale at his house, called at this 
| office and said he was no “‘ piano gyp.” He confessed, however, 
there were numerous ‘‘ gyps ” working in town. . He produced a 
letter from his employer, F. A. North, which says: 
| The Hardman piano Mr. Fleming bought of Steinway & Son 
in New York about ten weeks ago and had put in first-class order, 
intending to keep for his own personal use. After he bought we 
| took the agency for a new make of piano from a New York firm. 
Mr. Fleming suggested to the party that it would be a good ad- 
vertisement to let him havea piano for his personal use, which he 
agreed to do under certain conditions, which Mr. F. expects to 
| carry out, and received the piano a few days ago. 
| Before Mr. F. entered our employ he was engaged with C. J. 
Whitney & Co., of Detroit, and while with them sold a piano to 
| a personal friend, the wife of an army officer, who has recently 
| been sent to a point in Montana, over a hundred miles from any 
railroad, and where it will be impracticable to take the piano. 
She desired Mr. Fleming to endeavor to sell it for her and for 
that purpose it was sent East recently. 
| There was nothing misstated or misrepresented in the Ledger 
| advertisement. Even your reporter admits he found what ap- 
peared to be a good piano. There was no attempt to sell it to 
him as a new instrument or anything but a second-hand piano 
that had been thoroughly repaired. Nevertheless he made it the 
excuse for a semi-sensational article, in which he takes occasion 
to speak of Mrs. F. in an unpleasant manner, although he 
| seems to have been attracted by her lady-like appearance and 
| manners. 
[Mr. Fleming, it just should be remarked, is a bona-fide piano 
| man, with F. A. North & Co., a bona-fide firm. If he offered a 
piano for sale, no matter whether it was a second-hand Hardman 
| or any other, he did it legitimately, and whoever might have 
purchased it would have been treated fairly. —-EDITORS MUSICAL 


Courier. ] 
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Lindeman Trial. 





DIRECTORS WERE BRIBED TO BUY A 


PIANO, 
ERDINAND LINDEMAN, the venerable Fourth- 
st. piano dealer, is finally on trial in Judge Buchwalter’s 
court for seiling a $350 piano to the City Infirmary directors in 
1884 for $700, the directors pocketing the extra $350. 

William Benner, former agent for the Lindemans, testified 
that he went to the infirmary and asked Director Brockmann to 
purchase an instrument for theinfirmary. The latter agreed that 
the directors would buy a $350 piano provided the same was 
| billed at $700 and the balance, $350, was paid to the directors. 
| Benner said that he could not make such a bargain without con- 
sulting his employers. He told Ferdinand Lindeman of the 
| proposition, and the latter went with him to the Lafayette 
| National Bank and drew $350, which Benner took to Brockmann, 

tegether with a receipted bill for one $700 piano. In return he 
received a voucher for $700 and delivered the piano. This testi- 
| mony is very damaging to the defendant. 
[The above is taken from a Cincinnati daily paper. 
| We have not up to date ascertained the result of the 
| trial—EbITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 


HOW THE INFIRMARY 








Circular. 


Orrice or Wecman & Henninc, Piano MANUFACTURERS, t 
Auburn, N. Y., May 1, 1887. 


AVING taken possession of our new factory in 
Auburn, N. Y., we beg to announce to the trade that our 
increased facilities will enable us to fill orders more promptly, and 
soliciting your further patronage, we beg to remain, 
Respectfully, WEGMAN & HENNING. 








Trade Matters in Forte Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., April 29, 1887. 

HE W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, of Chicago, 
have established a branch wareroom in this city under the 
management of Mr. S. D. Roberson: Mr. Roberson has been 
so successful in working up a business in and about the city that 
a wareroom becaiie almost a necessity. A large number of 
Hallett & Davis, Emerson and Kimball pianos have already been 
sold. Mr. P. Dickinson, the local manager of Mr. D. H. Bezld- 








win & Co,’s branch wareroom, has also been doing a good business. 
Mr. C. L. Hill, local agent for Mr. Emil Wulschner, of Indian- 
apolis, has recently made several sales of Henry F, Miller pianos 
here. These instruments are high! prized. H, F, W. 





FRAUDULENT CREMONAS. 





IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED BY SOME 
DEALERS IN VIOLINS. 


An Honest Expert’s Views on the Question of 
Tone and Quality. 


HREE men had collected in a music store on 
Pine-st. to test a violin which a fourth had advertised 
for sale, and the curious way they handled it, and rubbed it, and 
tapped its back and breast with their fingers, showed that exam- 
ining a violin is akin to looking at a horse for sale—you take 
what you get and find what you can, The three men were violin 
collectors, and they had fallen upon a Strad. They came to the 
conclusion that the instrument was worth $25, to which, how- 
ever, the owner disagreed, for, after giving them a look of dis- 
dain and sniffing significantly, he boxed up the violin and carried 
it away. 

‘Oh, no! I’m not an amateur collector of old violins,’ 
plained one of them, whose business is intimately connected with 
a three-ball establishment. ‘'I do it because there is money in 
it, like in old stamps. You advertise a valuable old violin for sale 
and you will soon discover that there are others in the same line 
of profit, and when they get through with you it will probably be 
to your advantage, for you will know more about violins than you 
ever dreamed of or read in books. People are always crazy to 
buy rare old violins, and we supply the demand at a profit. There 
are more frauds in the business than in horse trading, and we 
have to be careful, Every violin is faulty, and an owner comes 
to find this out; then he wants another, but he first wants a pur- 
chaser for his old one. He follows the advice of the horse dealer 
to ‘ take him at some time when he has not got a fit and sell him to 
a stranger.’ An old violin collector is often the medium of * sell- 
ing him to a stranger.’ I will tell you of some of the frauds, 
Look into the advertising columns of any of the great family 
papers, Harper's Bazar ot Frank Leslie's, and occasionally in 
the Sunday edition of your daily paper, and you will find some 

SUCH ADVERTISEMENT AS THIS: 
OR SALE—A genuine Stradivarius violin, labeled ** Antonius Stradi- 
varius, faciebat Cremona, A. D. 1721. Rich solotone, A bargain.” 

The reporter confessed he had seen just such an advertisement 
in a local paper not six weeks ago. 

‘* Very well,” replied the collector. ‘‘It is ten to one that 
that violin is a cheap-John affair. Rare old instruments are not 
knocked about in newspapers in that way. Such Strads are made 
by the gross and are worth $2 or $3. The seller is the same man 
who sells pianos at a sacrifice because he is a poor widower -and 
needs money. You take the instrument; the varnish looks old 
and there is a genuine ticket inside labeled: ‘ Joseph Guarnerius, 
fecit Cremona, 1725, or Antonius Stradivarius.’ Yet the instru- 
ment may be spurious and dear at $5. Violins are valued by 
fashion, and fashion calls for Cremonas. I see that they are sell- 
ing for $2,000 and $3,000. Why should not the dealers make 
two or three violins out of one, and thus realize a handsome 
profit? A real Cremona has a label which is so roughly printed 
that they can be discovered at a glance from the experienced col- 
lector. These are taken from the genuine instruments and pasted 
in imitations worth $10, and sold for what one can get ; spurious 
tickets are put in the genuine instruments. These are generally 
printed in clear type on dingy paper. I examined a genuine 
Stradivarius here in St. Louis, which had one of these spurious 
labels in it. It spoke for itself, without need of a ticket. It has 
almost come to be a rule that there is good reason to suspect the 
genuineness of a violin when the label is found to be genuine. 
Sometimes the dealer will separate the back and breast of an in- 
strument, and by apportioning the parts and neck with another 
old violin of inferior make get three Cremonas. In the sale of 
such instruments the dealer gets the guarantee of an expert, who 
seems to be just as pliable as the mining expert and assayer who 
will find gold ia a macadam mine. To such a great extent is this 
counterfeiting and experting carried on that fully half the so- 
called Cremonas are spurious, being inferior instruments, doc- 
tored and altered. There was one expert in New York who had 
a number of tickets printed on dingy paper with the names of 
prominent makers, which he placed in all sorts of instruments 
and sold with a guarantee. 

‘*'They say that a violinist can detect a rare instrument by its 
tone, which cannot be imitated. The appearance can be imitated, 
but not the tone, it has often been declared. There is even a 
way of deceiving the ear by thinning the wood of the breast un- 
derneath the bridge. The purchaser looks only at the thickness 
of the wood, indicated by the f. f. holes, and the tones being 
responsive will lead him to believe the violin an old and rare in- 
strument. But it will deteriorate with time. 

‘* There is a great deal of nonsense afloat about the ‘new 
principle’ of making violins. People are all at sea about the 
worth of a violin. Why, if $100 were paid for some new violins, 
as is often advertised, it is a high price and shows less wisdom 
than an abundance of money. Any sum above-$ro0 isan artificial 
price to pay for certain new violins per piece, just asin the case of 


ex- 
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china bric-4-brac, where fashion makes the market, The fashion 
is rather violent, I might add, at present and violins made on ‘a 
new principle’ are quoted high. The value of age is that it 
mellows the tone, and there is no new principle that can accom- 
plish that. The ear of the average mortal is not sensible to the 
finer qualities of tone, and hence a new violin is as exquisite to it 
as the oldest Cremona.” —S?¢, Louis Republican. 

[The many “ new principles” of violin building have 
been discussed in these columns for many years. The 
great success attained by the renowned George Gemiin- 
der, of Astoria, is due to the fact that his violins, 
although new ina certain sense, do not contain any 
“ new principle ” in their structure or production.—EDI- 
TORS MUSICAL COURIER. | 


Philadelphia Trade. 
HILADELPHIA may be said to be, even for so 


conservative a city as it has always been looked upon, and 
by so conservative a class of dealers, very dull indeed. The 
dealers there are even complaining of the estoppage put on the 
use of pianos in the lager beer saloons, a move which one would 
suppose would cut so small a swath ‘as to not even be noticed 
during a good, lively state of trade ; but it seems that even small 
things make themselves felt in the present condition of things 
there. Messrs. C. Blasius & Sons, however, state that the Stein- 
way piano is having an unusual sale for even this piano, and also 
state that during this last year this piano has been used at not 
less than 600 concerts and recitals (private and public) in the city 
of Philadelphia, and they have had as many as twelve grands out 
at one and the same evening. Their organ trade, while they are 
doing a considerable business in this line, is not up to standard. 
Colonel Gray, of the Schomacker Piano Company, left for 











Chicago Friday last. The colonel is not bragging of business, 
his exact words being that ‘* nothing wonderful is being done.” 

Mr. J. G. Ramsdell has, since our last visit, removed to much 
larger quarters at 1111 Chestnut-st., and has now one of the 
largest stores in Piano Row, as it is called there. He has a fine lot 
of Weber pianos ; reports trade fair, but not up to last month. 

Mr. A. G. Clemmer has also enlarged his quarters by taking 
the second story of the building now occupied by him, and will in 
the near future put in an entire new front. He is doing well with 
the Colby & Duncan pianos, and we are glad to note a decided 
improvement in the actions of these instruments, which only goes 
to show that Messrs. Colby & Duncan are fully alive to the re- 
quirements of the piano trade. Mr, Clemmer also states that his 
organ trade is fair and that the Story & Clark organ gives his cus- 
tomers complete satisfaction. 

Mr. James Bellak stated that the month of April this year was 
the dullest ever experienced by him, but, notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Bellak was in his usual cheerful state of mind, and if he had 


not mentioned the fact as reported we should have thought the 
concern was turning out instruments by the score. 

Mr. M. Scherzer, the Behning and Harrington agent, reports 
a sale of a Behning tothe richest Jewish club in the city, ‘* The 


Mercantile,” and a Harrington to the Twenty-seventh Ward Re- | 


publican organization, a leading one in West Philadelphia. His 
trade is satisfactory. 

F, A. North & Co, have just taken hold of the Conover Bro- 
thers piano, which they are exceedingly well pleased with. A pe- 
culiarity of their business, and we may say it is peculiar to Phila- 
delphia, is the large number of square pianos disposed of by them. 

Wm. G. Fisher has in his new location, at 1221 Chestnut-st., 
a fine, large wareroom ; it is light and pleasant and a great im- 
provement over his old warerooms. He reports an increased 
demand for Decker Brothers’ grands. 

The Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company have been mak- 
ing good headway in introducing their pianos since they opened 
their own store, and have been having their artist grand used at 


a large number of local concerts. Mr. James C. Miller stated to 
us that it was evident that people liked to deal directly with the 
manufacturers. 

Some time since parties leased over the head of Mr. C. J. 
Hoppe the store now occupied by him at 1106 Chestnut-st., and 
we now hear that in turn he has leased over the heads of Messrs. 
Owen & Simpson the store which they occupy. All is fair in 
love and war and it seems also in the piano business, 


—Several of the piano houses are already having a series of 
difficulties with the workmen. It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
particular instances. 











| The Hallett & Cumston Piano Factory, Boston, Mass. 





JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 








One of the Oldest Pianv Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE) 


EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANOS | 





MEDIUM PRICES. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 





233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEw YORE. 


Grand, Upright and Squares. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown adaress, aga Fifth 
Avenue, New Vork, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Room 44 Central Music Hall, “hicago, Ill. 











WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREHKIGN «+MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘* Kohlfing.”’ 


(@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis | 








HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 


No, 12 Park Place, New York. 





a 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


—TO THE— 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; 


Coblenz on the Rhine. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 






“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. FP. BENT, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Iii. 


GPsEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 















First Golden Medal of the | 
Kingdom of Prussia, 


Tasteful 


NEU 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY. Limited, ERIE, PA. 








THE TECHNIPHONE, 


instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of pasegerne, on 


A® 


which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
It accelerates progress, saves money, 
It saves the plaver from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
For the easy, ce 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 


done, including the practice of pieces. 
action and tone of the piano. 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE THECHNIPHONE Co., 


7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 


FE 


PIANOS 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka « 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 





LB 


BREWERY 
m4 10 93'S Sts 





OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


accentuation, and all 


JAMES BELLAK|| 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





ae | 





saves nerves and saves the 


, almost automatic 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND-- 


PIANO 


HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and lfith Sts., Jersey Citv, N. J. 








THE A. B, CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


FOR PRICES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and Great Durability. 
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—Mr. W. W. Kimball is at home again. 
—Mr. Gildemeester, of Chickering & Sons, has been in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 
[homas Floyd-Jones, the Haines Brothers representative in 
Chicago, returned to the West yesterday. 
—Tryber & Sweetland, of Chicago, have moved into their new 
factory, corner of Peoria and Lake streets. 


— The improvements of the Dolge building on East Thirteenth- 


st. have been begun. It will take several months to complete the 
same 

—Stranger—‘' Does Mr. Jones live on this floor?’’ Musical 
young lady—‘‘ No, sir; his room is an octave higher in the next 
flat 


-The retail trade of Sohmer & Co. is phenomenal, not only 
as to the quantity of the pianos this house sells, but also in regard 
to the steadiness of the trade. 

—The sale by auction of the assigned estate of Albrecht & Co., 
Philadelphia, who failed a few weeks ago, took place yesterday, 
May 3 

tarclay & Cooper, a new concern in the piano line, recently 
started in business at Evansville, Ind. Mr 
nected with G. W. Warren, of Evansville, for fifteen years. 


The sum realized was very small. 


Barclay was con- 


—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, have taken 
charge of the Michigan agencies, and the C, J. Whitney Com- 
pany does not handle the Farrand & Votey organ any longer. 

-M. 
has opened a novel exhibition. 


Schroder, the St. Petersburg (Russia) piano manufac- 
turer It consists of the many 


presents received by Anton Rubinstein during his artistic career. 


Messrs. John and Ernest Houghton, piano wire manufac 
turers, of Warrington, England, are visiting Alfred Dolge, their 
and are about to make tour 


American agent, an extensive 


throughout the country. 

—The Davenport & Treacy Company will complete their large 
fron foundry and factory at Stamford, Conn., about July 1. The 
works will be very extensive. The plate-finishing factory and hard- 


—From the New Orleans Picayune we reproduce a notice 
which might interest some people : 

LARGE IMPORTATION OF PIANOS.—The largest importation 
ever received in this city at one time was by Junius Hart, 191 
Canal, last week. Thirty-one ‘* Weidenslaufer” pianos of 
various sizes and designs. Go and see them ; it will be a treat. 
He has been importing them largely for years. They give the 
very best satisfaction and are well adapted for this climate. He 
is also the agent for the world-renowned Chickering & Sons, 
Hardman and Emerson pianos. Live house, aud doing business 
at reasonable figures. 

—T. F. Kraemer & Co.'s piano stool catalogue, just issued and 
distributed in the trade, is a most complete one, enabling dealers 
and agents to notice at a glance what they are after. The new 
warerooms of the firm are completed and occupied. They are 
located at No, 105 East Fourteenth-st., directly adjoining Stein- 
way Hall. 

—The ‘‘ Nickel Plate,’’ the five-octave, small, portable organ, 
with cast-iron standards in place of the usual side of the regular 
organ ; in fact, an organ with exposed bellows and hardly any 
case-work, manufactured by Farrand & Votey, Detroit, is selling 
so rapidly that the company is not able to supply the demand. 

—J. Ward Ellis and Ward C, Dunn, dentists, who occupied 
rooms in the old Kimball store, corner State and Adams streets, 
Chicago, have begun suit for $10,000 damages against the Kim- 
ball Company for trespass, in tearing down the building before 
their lease expired. We don’t think the suit amounts to much. 

—The new combination in Virginia, consisting of G. A. Minor, 
formerly with Ryland & Lee, Richmond, and R. G. Hume & 
Brother, of Norfolk and Portsmouth, have just opened the Rich- 
mond branch. The combination will control the Wilcox & White 
organ down in that section. 

—The 50 additional upright pianos purchased by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music recently of the piano manufacturing 
firm of Hallet & Davis, Boston, represent the largest transaction 
in piano buying ever consummated at one time by any musical 
conservatory on the globe. 

—Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s ‘‘ American Newspaper Directory ” 
for 1887, just issued, says that there are now 15,420 newspapers 
published in the United States, an increase of 581 in one year. 
The directory is a very valuable work. 


—Mr. R. Cocks, the oldest music publisher in England and 
probably in the world, has just died in his ninetieth year. He 
was entirely a self-made man. His firm’s catalogue at the time | 
of his death exceeded 18,000 publications. 


—lItis probable that Mr, Stephen Brambach, of the Estey Piano | 
Company, will leave here on Friday on an extended trip to Chicago | 
and San Francisco. Mr. Brambach intends to spend several 
weeks in the latter city 





—Mr. I. G. Loomis, of Lacrosse, Wis., removed from his old 
quarters into a handsome store May 1. 

—The Braumuller Piano Company removed yesterday from 
their old factory to 553, 555, 557 West Thirtieth-st., a four- 
story brick building. The factory has facilities for turning out 
twenty pianos a week. The office and wareroom have been 
removed to the factory. 

—Patents have recently been granted to: 


J. Billow-Haller, for a musical-box............. .» No. 361,043 
J. D. Bachtel, for a musical instrument..........+»No, 361,110 
O. H. Arno, for mechanical musical instrument... . 

Nos. 361,200 and 361,201 
L 
A 


» Reomeobilt, for: pheno s h0i56 0 ci eaeicecien seeeeee- NO, 361,240 
. Dolge, for press to cover piano hammers........ No, 361,144 
AF. SS. OGG, COE B WENN GUID. crac cic cceccctpares -..No, 361,123 
S. W. Wilcox, for a violin tuning-peg............. No. 360,981 


ANTED—A first-class piano tuner and canvasser. Ad- 
dress W. G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 
ANTED—An intelligent young man, fully conversant 
with all the details of the musical merchandise trade, 
such as the trade in small goods, brass band instruments, violins, 
strings, accordeons, &c., &c. Address ‘‘ Wholesale,” care of 
THE MusiIcaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
OR SALE—By one of the oldest and largest piano houses 
in the West, a thoroughly advertised Musical Merchandise 
Department of thirty-five years’ standing, which may be carried 
on independently or under the firm-name. A rare opportunity to 
secure a paying business which is known throughout the entire 
country. Address X., care of THE MusIcAL Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 








A Steinway in the Executive Mansion. 
N Friday and Saturday last Governor David B. 
Hill, accompanied by Judge Wm. L. Muller, of the Court 
of Claims, and Capitol Commissioner Perry, visited New York, 
purchasing the outfit of the new Executive Mansion at Albany, 
N. Y., which we understand will be opened in about two weeks 
with a grand reception. We noticed in Monday’s issue of the 
New York Staats Zeitung that the three gentlemen above men- 
tioned paid a visit to Steinway Hall and, as that paper says, 
‘* purchased a grand piano of Steinways, the champion piano- 
forte manufacturers.” 
Upon inquiry we find that Governor Hill selected a parlor 





grand of the same style as the one President Cleveland has at 
his residence in Washington, D. C., the only difference being 
that the President's grand piano is in an ebonized case, while the 
one selected by the Governor is of mahogany, and certainly one 
of the most beautifully figured specimens of that wood which we 
have ever seen, and its noble, sonorous tones almost equal in 
power a full concert grand piano. 





ware department is located at 444 West Sixteenth-st., New York. 


AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


o@___ acho. __ 9a 








Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand sa 


—we 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


————_—_+- 9+ —___—— 








HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH 





I= AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 


+ 
ve 





PIANO-FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @q@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 











NEW YorRE. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NHK WwW 


YoRK +— 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 








MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 786 East 149th Street, New York. 





WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | Pianotorie Strings and Desks 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 


| 402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Wanuracturers ot SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-P'’ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 





<>———' Dlustrated Sieatewran "ree. + —e 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., npc num seuscs: ane ons 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., H. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


























HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + K A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
— — -o— 


<> = APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 





WNos. 34 & 396 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











HALLET & DAVIS CO’ PIANOS. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


VOSE & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAND, SQUARE ad ‘UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Tits.as, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 267 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTHAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over ver $3, 000,000. 





ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 Gormsa St., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Voright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





IVERS3POND =" 


PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 








FREEBORN G. SMITH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


BRADBURY PIANOS, 


MANUFACTORY, CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 
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— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 95 FIFTH AVE., cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


es LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. —=<-- 
Freesorn G. Su Executive Mansion, 
Malifacturer of the Bradbury Piano. Wasuincron, D, C., April 7, 1877. } 
Wareroom and Office, 14 B. r4th St,, New York. 

Dear Sir: Mrs. President Haves directs me to write you that the new Bradbury Upright Piano which she 
ordered has been placed in the Executive Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the house—where 
she receives and entertains her friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all her friends who see it. It is 
a remarkably fine instrument in soaks of tone, finish and touch, and everything that goes to make a truly 
first-class Piano and, further, that it ves entire sa satisfaction én every respect 
Very truly yours, W. K. ROGERS, Private Sec, te the President, 
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WMARTIN GUITARS mm seu 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS, Dz JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, ete., etc., etc. 











LBY & 
ooh UNCAN 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & Co. 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SMITH AIGAN 
ba Pag 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


KiBaAce 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


*PLTANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


H BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY sy SINGING. qualities 
of the Wate the TOUCH oven a pom. the 
oy & CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE IGN, and 
* aie PERFECTION 7 ‘WORKMANSHIP. 


4 
WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


y Factory, , —_, 296 and gee ~ Sgguaeed Ave. 
th Street, New Y¥ 














ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
Vorc D WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 
is also prepared to furnish the best guelity of Organ 

Reems Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


UALED in Tone, 
ility. 














Which establishes them as UN. 
Touch, Workmanship and 





Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 








204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





C. KURT ZMAN, srona. scuare ana upright 
-~PIANOFORTES,?>- 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUISHED 17097. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Fiano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 








Thousands oo these anette in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 








e@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, » 


WALBISHGCO.|." omen 


Piano Manufacturers. , P Mi "a NT O S - 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! NEW YORE. 


(2 Corresponpence Souicirep. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
——_—_—_—_—_——- Pianoin America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E, Chicago Ave, ; 
Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 





FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated, 








PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


— OF — 


‘GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





‘© INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 





~~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0, 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ee = 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 


PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIA NOs. 


—i— 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 








bility. 
oe 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


and Small Apartments. 
i 














JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


aaa" oF. OUR. LARGEST 


-_ 





WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 











ND ORGANS: 
recs Nae wee NX Ae our instruments oqgtals the full iron frame Fo 
Y the patent tuning pin. e greatest invention of the 
ri St. Paul's E. Ch., age; any radical changes £ the climate, heat or 


Fifth Avenue Pres. 
i vy *y., “38 Buebiye Tab 
cpemyterien, 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity C 
San Francisco, 3 ; Christ Ch 


N Orlean: d Pitts 
pareb RC 8 bdathe, 


in tune of our 


dampness cannot affect the ame | . re 
enge the wor 


instruments, and therefore we ch 
that ours will excel any other. 











ITEACA, N. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


, AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALACES, &c., FREE, 











STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pePrA sos. 


Factory oud: ‘Sarereeme. 338 and 340 Kast 3ist. saat 31at Street, New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. ii 
TABER 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGAN CO. 


12 East 17th Street, 
FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

















Between Fifth Avenue 
Broadwav, 


NEW YORK. 



















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. 


ni ne. Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray anc 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Rolts 
constantly on hand. 


Patented. 


 STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
| E. M, Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 








@ ant 35, 4143 rants Out, NEW YORK. 
PIAN OO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 

rEER & SON , Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


OPER 





i” Special Terms and Prices to 
Respon«ible Dealers. 


GHORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY. 135 and 137 CHRISTIE: STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 
- 














105 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 








IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 
c., &c, 


= Goods sen 
y on Selection 

to the Trade 

Lowest Prices. 
Ottom 

~ Piano- Stools 
@ great 

Specially. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


‘FLAGS AND BANNERS £OR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §@~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








EE. G. FARRINGTON! & CO. iim ® 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WABREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 aud 457 


Square’? Upright Pianofortes 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINQING. 4 





The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-qua'ter as often as Pianos on the old system. 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ gre atest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address, 

WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














| QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED, 








Cc. Cc. BRIGGS & Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 





MASS. 





BOSTON, 



























Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN | 














SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


) MATERIALS, 








Le sy G 
SS - — —S 
FELT "& "SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N vA 








122 HAST es scons dl NEW YORE. 








BEHNING: 


Sqeare, Upright and Grand —— 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


‘ NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BHEEHNING & SON. 

















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


78. BACON PIANOS. ‘887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


7 4 alee TOo— 


4 Chase Piano Co. f 


RICHMOND, D, INDIANA. 

















